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SPEND THE WINTER IN FLORIDA. 


Through Pullman service 
on fast trains. . 


Tampa Bay Hotel 
TAMPA, FLORIDA. 

A. E. DICK, - - = Manager. 
Fine new golf course, with TURF PUT- 
TING GREENS and TEES. Excellent 
Hunting, Fishing, Boating and Driving. 








‘THE BEST MADE THE NEW RESORT. 


for fine Correspondence, 1 

for Weidine Wevintions, HoTeEL BELLEVIEW 
USE THEM ONCE BELLEAIR, FLORIDA. 

YOU WILLUSE THEM ALWAYS HARVEY & WOOD, - _ Lessees. 

Finest golf course in the South TURF 

PUTTING GREENS and TEES. Good 

Hunting, Sailing, Fishing and Driving. 























The above Hotels are reached by all rail- 
ways and steamship lines connecting with 
PLANT SYSTEM. Information at 290 Broad- 
way, and 3 Park Place, New York. 
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$10 SECVRES A $480 LOT 


IN GREATER NEW YORK. 


Greatest Offer Ever Known—Gvuaranteed Incréase in Value 20% Within 
One Year—Will Double in Value upon Completion of New Bridge—Only 35 
4 Minutes from New York City Hall—Free Trip to New York and Return. 


This remarkable proposition carries the guarantee of the largest real estate firm in the world, 
established 15 years, with over 30,000 satisfied customers. > 

It brings you into personal touch with New York’s wonderful expansion, and enables you to profit 
by its enormous growth in values. It offers you an opportunity to realize large profits from a compara- 
tively small investment, and with absolute safety—an opportunity to make money the ‘way the AStors 
made theirs, by legitimate natural increase in real estate values. We own 1,500 acres of the best land 
in Brooklyn, secured before its consolidation with New York, lying in the direct pathway of the tremen- 
dous development now going on, and which will be enormously increased by the new bridges, tunnels 
etc. Write for all the facts and convincing evidence of this unprecedented situation and the wonderful 
future of Brooklyn Borough. ‘ 

Our property is only 344 miles from Brooklyn Bridge: only 35 minutes from New York City Hall; 
we are developing it with the highest class of improvements (see photograph) in exact accordance with 
city specifications, on 60, 80 and 100-foot streets, boulevarded with macadam from curb to curb, grano- 
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lithic curbing, gutters and sidewlks, with flower beds, trees and shrubbery, city water, gas,etc. The lot we now sell for $480 
and guarantee will be worth $576 within one year from now will unquestionably bring $10,000 in ten years’ time ; it is to-day 
intrinsically worth as much as the $40,000 lot at 92d Street, New York, for it is under the same city government, transoorta- 
tion is similar, same distance from City Hall, same running time, same fare, almost the same street improvement, and now 
merely lacking building development. Values must equalize themselves, and are already increasing with marvelous rapidity 


HERE’S OUR PROPOSITION: For $10 down and $6 oy month, until paid for, we sell you a lar New York Ci 
lot, full size, subject to the following "a neg from us: If at the expiration of the year 1902 this lot is not worth 
—or 20 per cent. increase— based on th« price at which our corps of salesmen will then be selling similar lots, we will 
all of the money you have paid us with cent. interest additional. If you should die at time before. its have 
been completed, we will give to your heirs a deed of the lot without further cost. If you should lose employment or be 
sick you will not forfeit the land. 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK. Asa further guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons li east of 
to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York and return, if you visit our property and one word of 
advertisement a misrepresentation ; or in case you buy, to credit cost of the fare on your purchase ; to those living 
away than Chicago, we will pay that proportion equal to round trip Chicago ticket. 


AS AN INVESTTIIENT, we believe this to be one of the safest, surest and most profitable that could be entered into, 
Please note that our guarantee absolutely insures you a profit, or your money will be refunded. For first selection we 
would advise you, if you are already satisfied, to send payment $10 in cash at our risk immediately, and we will 
select the very best lot for you ; or, if you decide to wait for further qgrteninns. write for complete details immediately. Ic 
will cost you nothing to thoroughly satisfy yourself on every point. e solicit closest investigation. Titles are guaranteed 
to us by the Title Guarantee & Co., of New York. 

NOTE OUR REFERENCES. The Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks, and 30,000 customers all over the United States— 
probably some one in your own vicinity with whom you are acquainted. Our reputation is national. See the two endorsements below. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. AF, 257 Broadway, New York. 


The following testimonial was given us by the Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn: 
“ There is no doubt the property offered Wood, Harmon & Co.,in the 29th Ward, represents one of the bes. investments a 
of limited income can possibly make eS rtinin the corporate limits of Greater New York. ft can be said without that Wood, 
Harmon & Co. are ly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New York or 
any other section of the United States. THE NASSAU NALIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 
“ We certainly should not carry this advertisement if we did not have reason to know Wood, Harmon & Co., to be perfectly reliabl 
and their property as represented. THE INDEPENDENT.” 4 . . 
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EDUCATION 


; F. IFFIN, of the Frye 8 
gf sy ies room for one more boy in his wa 
family. Address immediately. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


Wellcalcy and Wells” Four acres for out-door sports 
We ‘our acres for ou 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass 


cht island stitution of Ameriea. 


CoNnSERVATO pack ounded sixs. Uneer 
OF MUSIC in com 
Position, vocal and a <o ay - 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 


Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General » Boston, Mass. 


The Gilman School 











The leading musical in- 





for Girls ae cafbridge School | 222 


Parents looking for a school are requested to 
send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the 
“Training of Girls’ and the ‘Choice of a School.” 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M.. Director. Cambridge, Mas#- 


MAGAZINE FOR SALE. 


A well established, well known magazine, 
filling a distinct field. 
is so actively engaged with other business 
A big 
chance for the right party. None but those 








Is sold because owner 
that he cannot give it attention. 


financially responsible will receive particu- 
lars, 


US 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New 8 eae Post Office 
of as Second-Class Mail Matte: 


Terms of subscription. Payable in advance : : oa year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents 
Single copies over six months old twenty- ive cents, 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Unies $1.56 a year extra. 
er for the change of an address sh uld be be received one week 
before ehenge is to take effect ; the old = well as the new address 
shouid he given. 


Address OWNER, 
P. O. Box 165, N. Y. City. 


CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
with the Famous Water Marks. 

CRANE BROS., Paper Makers, 
Sample Book free. Westfield, Mass 











READING NOTICES 


EDUCATIUNAL NOTICE. 

A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man of Boston, 
writes that he will be very glad to hear from any ambitious 
reader of Tut INDEPENDENT who desires a technical educa- 
tion, and has not the means to attend school. This gentle- 
man, whose name is withheld at his request, has at his 
disposal a few scholarships in a well-known educational 
institution. If you are ambitious and in earnest, write to 
W. L. B., Box 3737, Boston, Mass.—Apv. 








FLORIDA. 

Two Weeks’ Tour via Pevnsylvania Railroad. 
The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to 
Jacksonville rags Ti dbetengeels gmat leave New 
York, Phi Washington by special 
train on February 


Excursion railwa; Pnuill- 
bee mer (one berth \ ~# en route in 
on special train, will be 


ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 
WASHINGTON. 


Three-day Persenally-Vonducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railread. 


The next Pennsylvania 
Tour to hed so leaves Thursday, January 380. a 
tion fo hotel 
— 14.50 from New ork, $13.00 
— Trenton, and $11.50 fro’ rates 
accommodations for two one C3..4 A Nor- 
or Ebbitt House. at 


nae ip coe Y ernon 
oo e for ten days, with special hotel rates after 
on of hotel cou 
‘or itineraries and information a on spoly Court ‘Street 
Tourist Agent, 1196 peeeene, Soe ork ; 4 Court 
Broad ——. 


Street, N. J.; or 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger ‘Agent. a 
Bove, Assistant ¢ —Adv. 


MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
Forty-five Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The P. Ivania Railroad Personally-Conducted Tour to 
Mexico seen which leaves Nee York and a 


special Pullman train, covers 
ng portion ~ Ley y rn to em- 
tial coast resorts of 


we bore, a Assistant 
| Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND 
WASHINGTON. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Kailroad. 
The second of the t series of puma cenbastes 


tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and W: 
the Pennsylvania will leave New York and Phila- 
phia on Saturday, February 1. 
Tickets. including 


directions, transfers 0: baggage, hotel ac- 
commodations at Old Point Comfort Richmond, =e Wash- 


ae and car act, every 
a or a of six days—will be sold at 
rate of $04 from New gg rn ped pened $32.50 
Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
— from other stations. 


Ovp Point ComFort ONLY. 
Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including luncheon on 
trip. one and three-fortns days’ board at The H 
— Hotel, and 








8, will sold in connection with this 
pony A ee mae of Bis. ‘from New York : $13.50 from Trenton; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 


points. 

For itineraries rma 
roar Nena Suday Ne YE Soa ee 
ewar! 


Brooklyn ; 789 Broad N. J.; or Geo. W. Poe ng 
Assistant General Saber Agen Broad Street 
Philadelphia.— Adv. t 
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The Macmillan Compan Vv 


Has Just Issued These. New Books 


| 





LINN | 
THE SECOND GENERATION 


By JAMES WEBER LINN. Cloth, $1.50. 


The story of an old hate bequeathed by father to son ; 
of how the latter is by it forced into a course against his 
nature and his hopes of happiness ; a vivid story of news- 

per life in a Fran a novel whose ch‘ef in- 
t is romantic, but drawn from active, everyday life. 





CANFIELD 
THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
AND HIS PROBLEMS 


By James H. CANFIELD, LL.D., Librarian 
of Columbia University. 
Cloth, $1.00 net; postage 8 cents. 


Helpful, witty advice drawn from a long experience 
as Secretary and President of the National Seducational 
Association. Professor f History, University of Kan 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, Preside 
the Ohio State University and at Columbia University 
Short, admirably written, sound, wise and pertiaent 
to most interests of student life. 


PATTEN 
THE THEORY OF . 
PROSPERITY 


By Smmon N. PatTeN, Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, author of “The Development of 
English Thought.” 

Cloth, $1.25 net; postage 1o cents. 


This work unites the discussion of economic 
and evolutionary doctrines as they bave never been 
focused before ; a practical book in best sense. 





nt of . 





BARTON 
A SKETCH OF SEMITIC 
ORIGINS, SOCIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS 


By GEorGE A. BARTON, Asst. Prof. in Biblical 
Literature and Semitic Languages, Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Cloth, $3.00 net; postage 19 cents. 


A fresh and comprehensive discussion of the Semitic 
peoples, throwing much hght upon Mosaic institutions. 


SHERMAN 
WHAT IS SHAKESPEARE? 


An Introduction to 
THE GREAT PLAYS 


By L. A SHERMAN, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Nebraska. 
Cloth, $1.50 net; postage 15 cents. 
Aims to put people in a condition to see at first hand 
and of themselves, the meanings that the best readers 
find in 8 . There is considerable illustration 
of Shakespeare’s art besides effective aids to its in- 
terpretation. 











ROBERTSON 


REGNUM DEI 
Hampton Lectures of 1901 
By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal 
of King’s College, London. Cloth, $2.50. 
Eight lectures on the Kingdom cf God in the History 


of Christian Thought. Dr. Robertson is well-known as a 
contributor to Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, etc. 


KELLOR 
EXPERIMENTAL 
: SOCIOLOGY 
Descriptive and Analytical: Delinquents | 


By Frances A. KELLor, Graduate Student in 
the University of Chicago. 
Cloth, $2.00 net; postage 15 cents. 








GILLIE 
THE STORY OF STORIES 
By R. C. GILLIE. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 


A simple life of Christ, fully illustrated and thoroughly 
aan to children. 





MENPES 


JAPAN: A Record in Colour 


By MORTIMER MENPES. Transcribed by Dorotuy MENPES. Cloth 8vo, $6.00 net; postage 24 cents. 


Mr. Menpes, the 
text by his daughter. 


distinguished artist. whose records of the Boer Cam) 
memorialised in colours the lovely flower land of the Far East. His im: 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 
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Annual Sale 


Al “The Linen Store” 


Continues throughout the entire month and 
includes exceptional values in 
TABLE CLOTHS, 2 to 5 yards long, 
$2.50 to $15.00 each. 
NAPKINS, 5% size, $1.75 to $5.75 dozen. 
3% size, $3.00 to $8.25 dozen. 
TOWELS, Hemmed Huckaback, 
$1.50 to $3.50 dozen. 
TOWELS, Hemstitched Huckaback, 
$3 00 to $7.50 dozen. 
LINEN SHEET: (single-bed size), 
$4.00 to $10.00 pair. 
LINEN SHEETS, (double-bed size), 
$5.00 to $15.00 pair. 
PILLOW CASES, $1.00 to $4.00 pair. 
BLANKETS, $2.75 to $15.00 pair. 


All fresh, reliable goods, and a very wide 
range to select from. 





Reg. Trade-Mark 


Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


JAMES FicCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. 























HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


Boston 





New York 
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JUST PVBLISHED 


BRYCE’S 


STUDIES IN 


HISTORY AND 
JURISPRUDENCE. 


8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. Postage 27 cents. 


“Tt is no exaggeration to say that no man li 
is better qualified to write upon these and kin 
topics than the author of the ‘American Common- 
wealth.’ The essays are all dis that 
careful, , profound learning 
and scrupulous fairness and im ity that have 
given Mr. Bryce’s previous works such remarkable 
vogue among the learned and cultured of both 
hemispheres. 
wit any ae - ee 

undou' peculiar intere or 

American — 


Albany Law Journal, January, 1902. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


~~ 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 
(American Branch) 

















For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 
travel. 10 a, m. 
Leave Chicago j 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p, m. 
VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 

ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 
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The United States 
will be represented 
at the coronation 
of King Edward by Whitelaw Reid, of 
the New York Tribune, as Special Am- 
bassador ; General James H. Wilson, of 
Delaware, for the army, and Captain 
Charles E. Clark, who commanded the 
“Oregon ” during her memorable voy- 
age around South America, for the 
navy. There have also been appointed 
three Secretaries—J. P. Morgan, Jr. 
(Harvard, 89), son of J. Pierpont 
Morgan and a resident of London; Ed- 
mund L. Baylies (Harvard, ’79), a law- 
yer, of New York, and William S. K. 
Wetmore (Yale, 97), son of Senator 
Wetmore, of Rhode Island. Some had 
expected that Lieutenant-General Miles 
would be selected to represent the army 
and Admiral Dewey to represent the 
navy. The failure to appoint either of 
them is connected, in the public mind, 
with their relations to the recent Schley 
inquiry. In a published interview Gen- 
eral Miles speaks of General Wilson in 
terms of the highest commendation. Dr. 
J. L. M. Curry will go to Madrid as 
special envoy extraordinary to represent 
the President at the ceremonies attend- 
ing the coming of age of Alfonso XIII, 
the young King of Spain. Dr. Curry 
was Minister to Spain when Alfonso 
was born. Oscar S. Straus, of New 
York, who was appointed Minister to 
Turkey by President Cleveland and re- 
appointed by President McKinley, has 
now been appointed a permanent mem- 
ber of the Committee on Arbitration at 
The Hague, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of ex-President Harrison. 
The results of last week’s Senatorial 
elections had been foreseen. Mr. Gor- 


Recent Appointments 
and Elections 





Survey of the World 





man returns to the Senate from Mary- 
land; Kentucky sends ex-Governor 
James B. McCreary (Democrat) in place 
of Mr. Deboe (Republican) ; Mr. Fora- 
aker was elected in Ohio without opposi- 
tion. In his address to the Legislature 
Mr. Foraker, after an eloquent tribute to 
Mr. McKinley, pointed to Mr. Roosevelt 
as “one altogether worthy to be his suc- 
cessor. He may be less patient and more 
aggressive,” continued the Senator, “ but 
in intellectual endowment, in scholarly 
culture, in broad-minded Americanism, 
in integrity of character and patriotic 
purpose he has never been excelled by 
any occupant of the White House.” The 
Senator, all of whose supporters in Ohio 
are not in harmony with those who fol- 
low his colleague, Mr. Hanna, is com- 
mitted to the nomination of Mr. Roose- 
velt for a second term. In Iowa Sena- 
tors Allison and Dolliver have been re- 
nominated by the unanimous vote of 
their party in the Legislature. The 
President has pursued the policy hereto- 
fore announced with respect to offices 
in Missouri, having recently appointed 
to the offices of Collector and District 
Attorney in St. Louis candidates sug- 
gested by Republican Congressmen and 
opposed by Mr. Kerens, whose prefer- 
ences are also to be ignored in appoint- 
ments soon to be made for Kansas City. 
In Mississippi prominent places have 
been given to two Democrats. Another 
appointment in that State is that of a 
negro, who is said by the press to have 
been a Democrat all his life and to have 
spoken in the recent Constitutional Con- 
vention for the provisions intended to 
disfranchise negro voters. Lieutenant 
Jarvis, who made the great march over 
2,000 miles of ice for the relief of the 
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beleaguered whalers in the Arctic Sea, 
near Point Barrow, has been appointed 
Collector at Sitka. A report was pub- 
lished last week that the President had 
said to a newspaper correspondent that 
he had decided not to reappoint Collector 
McClain, in Philadelphia, because the 
latter had opposed the regular (Quay- 
Ashbridge) party organization by sup- 
porting the recent reform revolt in that 
city. He declared, it was said, that he 
would not retain McClain because he 
was a “ bolter,” altho his official record 
was good. The correspondent to whom 
the President’s remarks were addressed 
now says, over his signature, that Mr. 
Roosevelt did not thus define his policy, 
but informed his visitors that Federal 
officers ought not to take an active part 
in politics, and that McClain was to be 
displaced because he had been very active 
in the independent movement and _ be- 
cause he had thus incurred the hostility 
of both Senators and all the Philadelphia 
Representatives. Governor Shaw will 
begin his work in the Treasury Depart- 
ment next month. It was made known 
last week for the first time that during 
his term of two years as Governor of 
Iowa he had pardoned or released from 
the penitentiaries no less than 473 con- 
victs, of whom 22 had been sentenced 
for murder, 26 for rape, 14 for man- 
slaughter, 128 for burglary or larceny, 
20 for fraud, 5 for perjury and 4 for 
embezzlement. He explains that the 
pardons were conditioned upon the 
reformation of the convicts, concerning 
155 of whom he has received good re- 
ports. “In many cases,” however, he 
found his “confidence misplaced,” and 
he has been trying to “ recapture ” some 
who were thus ungrateful. “ It is worth 
while being Governor,” he adds, “ just to 
see a family reunited and the husband 
started on the right road after a misstep 
that landed him in the penitentiary.” 
The published explanation apparently 
contains no direct reference to those 
convicts who had been imprisoned for 
murder, rape or burglary. 


Sd 
The Senate Committee has 
pte of decided to report the 
Philippine Tariff bill with 


a reduction of one-quarter of the Dingley 
duties of imports from the islands. 


The 
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Pacific Coast would like a larger reduc- 
tion, altho it opposes slight reciprocal 
reductions of the duties on imports from 
the West Indies. Senator Hoar has 
made an appeal from the passage of his 
resolution appointing a committee to in- 
quire as to the conduct of the war in the 
Philippines and the history of all our © 
dealings with the Filipinos. He wants 
to question Governor Taft and the gen- 
erals and the soldiers about stories of 
brutality and other things as to which, 
he says, there is a conflict of testimony. 
He asserted that he had seen General 
Anderson’s written admission that he 
gave to Aguinaldo a promise that the 
Filipinos should have independence ; and 
he expressed regret that “we are en- 
gaged in the unholy office of crushing 
the first republic ever established in the 
eastern hemisphere.” Mr. Lodge, his 
colleague, remarked that the present 
Committee on the Philippines (of which 
he is chairman) was competent to deal 
honestly with the subject, but would not 
be needed if a new one should be ap- 
pointed. He didn’t think that the situa- 
tion called for such an investigation. 
Secretary Root, in an argument for ‘the 
purchase of the friars’ lands, has told a 
House Committee that the lands can be 
bought for from $5,000,000 to $7,000,- 
ooo. During a debate on pensions, in 
the House, Mr. Rixey (Democrat), of 
Virginia, suggested that Confederate 
veterans should be admitted to the Sol- 
diers’ Homes. This was approved by 
Gardner (Republican), of Michigan, a 
Union veteran, and by De Armond 
(Democrat), of Missouri; but protests 
were made by several Democrats, among 
them the leader of: the minority (Mr. 
Richardson), who said that the Con- 
federates had fought for the disruption 
of the Union and ought now to “ take 
their medicine.” Secretary Root will 
recommend the consolidation of the sev- 
eral supply departments of the army, 
under one chief officer, who is to be a 
major general. The bill for a perma- 
nent Census Bureau was recommitted 
with instructions that provision be made 
for the admission to the classified service 
of the 2,700 clerks now on the rolls. This 
would permit the transfer to other de- 
partments, without examination, of those 
soon to be discharged, who would thus 
go in ahead of waiting eligibles on the 
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Civil Service Commission’s lists. The 
bill providing that silver dollars may be 
exchanged for gold ones has been re- 
ported in the House. The House Mili- 
tary Committee is in favor, it is said, of 
spending several millions on improve- 
ments at West Point. In the Chinese 
Exclusion bill prepared by the Pacific 
Coast Representatives, and introduced 
last week, it is provided that even Chi- 
nese residents of the Philippine Islands 
who were born there shall be barred out 
at our ports. The bill for a new Depart- 
ment of Commerce was severely criti- 
cised during a brief debate in the Senate. 
where it was said that it would create 
the greatest and most powerful Depart- 
ment of the Government. The bill takes 
from the Treasury Department the navi- 
gation, immigration, statistical, life-sav- 
ing, light-house, marine hospital, and 
other bureaus, together with the Coast 
Survey; from the Interior, the Patent 
Office, the Railroad Commissioner, and 
the Geological Survey, and from the State 
Department, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. To these it adds the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Fish Commission, and 
other branches of the public service now 
closely or loosely attached to existing 
Cabinet Departments. On Monday of 
this week the President transmitted to 
Congress the supplemental report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission on_ the 
proposition of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany to sell its property to the United 
States for $40,000,000. The Commis- 
sion is unanimous in advising that, in 
consideration of the changed conditions 
that now exist, the most practicable and 
feasible route for the ownership of the 
United States is the so-called Panama 
route. 
a 

While there were indications 
at the beginning of this week 
that a concession of at least 
25 per cent. of the Dingley duty on Cu- 
ban sugar would eventually be granted 
at Washington, it was also known that 
the protectionist opposition to any con- 
cession whatever had become very for- 
midable. The hearing before the House 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 


committee on Ways and Means began 
on the 15th, and the first testimony was 
that of persons representing the Cuban 
sugar industry. One of these is Edwin 
F. Atkins, of Boston, who employs 2,000 





men upon his large sugar plantations on 
the island. The average cost of produc- 
ing raw sugar in Cuba, he said, was a lit- 
tle more than 2 cents a pound; the addi- 
tion of freight charges and our tariff 
made the cost at our ports 4 I-10 cents, 
which considerably exceeds the selling 
price (about 3% cents) of similar sugar 
from Europe. The Cuban planters would 
be satisfied with a reduction of one-half 
of the duty (which is 1.685 cents a 
pound), and a reduction of one-quarter 
would compel them to sell at a loss. The 
Sugar Trust, he asserted, owned no plan- 
tations on the island. Miguel Mendoza 
said that a refusal to reduce the duty 
would cause a loss of $15,000,000 to the 
planters on the new crop, and that the de- 
pressing effect of this loss would cost the 
United States much more than the 
amount of the duty which Congress is 
asked to cut off. Representatives of the 
domestic beet sugar interest and of the 
planters in Louisiana and Hawaii are to 
be heard this week. In the Senate, Mr. 
Platt, of Connecticut, Mr. Proctor and 
other protectionists who urge that a re- 
duction should be made, are saying that 
a refusal to make any concession might 
cause so much misery and disorder in 
Cuba that annexation would follow, with 
a removal of all the duty. Senator Mason 
has made a long. speech in favor of a re- 
duction. The New England Tobacco 
Growers’ Association has expressed dis- 
approval of the course of its president, 
Mr. Frye (who was willing to grant a 
reduction on tobacco), and has sent to 
Washington a committee instructed to 
oppose any concession.—In the trial at 
Havana, Reeves has continued to testify 
against the other two defendants, Neely 
and Rathbone. The latter has declared 
that Reeves’s story is false, and has 
shown that Neely was sent to him from 
Washington with most favorable recom- 
mendations from Perry Heath, then As- 
sistant Postmaster-General—In Porto 


Rico the Legislative Assembly has taken , 


up the codes prepared by the Law Revi- 
sion Commission, whose aim has been to 
substitute for the Spanish laws others 
generally in harmony with those of the 
States. Both political parties now sup- 
port the Administration. The War De- 
partment has ‘decided to establish a large 
naval station at a fine harbor on the coast 
of Culebra Island, which is very near 
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Porto Rico, and was ceded with it to the 
United States. 


, .. After the President 

po woameay Hotes had promptly granted 
Emperor William’s re- 

quest that his daughter Alice should 
christen the schooner yacht now almost 
completed at a shipyard in New York 
harbor, the Emperor decided that his 
only brother, Henry, the “ sailor Prince,” 
should be present at the launching. 
Great preparations are being made for 
the fitting reception of this distinguished 
visitor. Prince Henry, who is an Ad- 
miral in the German navy, will sail for 
this country February 15th, taking pas- 
sage with his suite on the North Ger- 
man Lloyds steamship “ Kronprinz Wil- 
helm.” He will be accompanied by Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz, Imperial Secretary of 
State for the Navy; Vice-Admiral Baron 
von Seckendorff; Adjutant-General von 
Plessen, chief of the Emperor’s personal 
military staff; Captain von Trotha, the 
Emperor’s Aide-de-Camp, and other 
prominent officers. The imperial yacht 
“Hohenzollern,’ commanded by Ad- 
miral Count von Baudissin, has already 
started for New York, and will arrive 
here on or about February 13th. Prince 
Henry is due here on the 22d. It is ex- 
pected that the “ Kronprinz Wilhelm ” 
will be met at the upper end of the Nar- 
rows by an American squadron com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral Evans and in- 
cluding the “ Illinois,” “ Olympia,” and 
“ Cincinnati,” and that the Prince, after 
he has gone on board the “ Hohenzol- 
lern,” will be escorted up the bay to the 
city by the squadron and a procession of 
water craft. The program now accepted 
provides that he shall go to Washington 
on the 24th, call upon the President, and 
return with him that evening to New 
York, for the launching of the schooner 
yacht on the 25th. On the following 
day the Prince is to visit Washington 
again, where he will dine with the Presi- 
dent, and on the 27th be present at the 
services in memory of the late Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. He intends thereafter to visit 
Chicago, St. Louis and Niagara Falls, 
and it is expected that he will sail for 
Germany March 8th. Before his return 
a banquet will be given to the President 
and others on the “ Hohenzollern,” on 
which has been placed by the Emperor 
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a splendid silver service of a thousand 
pieces, taken from the imperial silver 
treasures. Assistant Secretary Hill, of 
the State Department, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Corbin and Rear-Admiral Evans 
have been appointed to be in attend- 
ance upon the Prince during his stay. 
The Emperor has commissioned his 
brother to invite our yachtsmen to take 
part in the regatta at Kiel on June 26th, 
and to ask that our Mediterranean squad- 
ron shall attend, in order that our sailors 
may compete in the barge race. Field 
Marshall Count von Waldersee, who 
commanded the allied forces in China, 
will visit New York in April with the 
Countess, who was Mary Lee, the daugh- 
ter of a New York merchant, before she 
married her first husband, Prince Fred- 
erick of Schleswig-Holstein. The com- 
ing visit of Prince Henry has excited 
much comment abroad, where the pre- 
vailing opinion seems to be that the Em- 
peror’s action is evidence of political 
genius. In these comments reference is 
made to the possible rupture of agree- 
able relations with England, the weaken- 
ening of the bonds of the Triple Alliance, 
the Emperor’s recent virtual recognition 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and the ex- 
pediency of removing such hostility as 
may have been caused by the German 
Admiral’s course at Manila and the 
pending German tariff bill. On the other 
hand, it is said that acts of graceful in- 
ternational courtesy require no explana- 
tion that seeks ulterior political motive. 
The Kaiser is reported to be a great 
admirer of Theodore Roosevelt. 


& 


While a coroner’s jury 
was taking testimony 
concerning the collision 
of the 8th inst. in the Park Avenue tun- 
nel of the New York Central Railroad 
Company, the officers of the company an- 
nounced, on the 15th inst., that plans for 
extensive improvements in the tunnel and 
at the terminal station had been adopted. 
It has been decided that the suburban 
trains shall be moved by electric force in 
the two outside tunnels, which are sep- 
arated from the central tunnel by walls; 
that these tunnels shall be depressed as 
they approach the station; and that the 
incoming suburban trains shall pass un- 
der the present station, be drawn around 
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on a loop, and then go out again. The 
subterranean station will be nearly on 
a level with the city’s new subway and 
its station under Forty-second Street. 
The two stations will be connected by 
passageways. During the two or three 
days preceding this announcement the 
company had quietly bought about $3,- 
500,000 of real estate lying between the 
present station and the southern end of 
the tunnel. The company’s stockholders 
will be asked to authorize an increase of 
the company’s capital stock from $115,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000. The cost of the 
changes to be made may exceed $10,000,- 
ooo. No attempt to use electric motors 
in the central tunnel will be made until 
the safety and efficiency of electric serv- 
ice for the suburban traffic in the side 
tunnels shall have been demonstrated. 
Testimony given before the Coroner’s 
jury by J. H. Franklin, manager of the 
tunnel tracks and the terminal station, 
shows that engineers had repeatedly in 
the last ten years complained that they 
could not see the signal lights in the tun- 
nel; that trains had repeatedly run past 
the danger signals; that in many in- 
stances the signal torpedoes had failed to 
explode ; that in the blinding smoke and 
steam engineers were compelled to “ feel 
their way” in this passage, through 
which trains move at a distance of only 
one or two minutes from each other ; that 
engineers who came in late at the station 
were punished by being assigned to yard 
engines or freight trains; and that the 
engineer, Wisker, whose locomotive 
killed seventeen passengers on the 8th 
inst., was making his first trip through 
the tunnel in charge of an engine. Altho 
thus lacking in experience, he had been 
permitted to make this first trip in the 
busiest hours of the day. 
se 

It is a grim record, that of 
lynchings, executions, murders 
and suicides, which the Chicago 
Tribune is good enough to compile for 
us every year; but it is some satisfaction 
to learn that the number of lynchings, 
which reached their maximum of 235 
in -1892, has since pretty steadily de- 
clined, altho in 1901 the number lynched, 
135, is 20 more than it was in 1900. But 
there may be many lynchings, as there 
are murders, that do not get into the 
papers. In the South there were last 
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year 121 persons lynched, 14 more than 
the previous year, and in the North 14, 
against 8 in 1900. Of the 121 lynched 
in the South, 83 were in the six States 
of Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Texas; while of 
the Northern States, California is credit- 
ed with 6 lynchings, Montana with 4, and 
Kansas and Oklahoma with 2 each. We 
think there is a steady growth of senti- 
ment in the South against lynching, al- 
tho the number of negroes lynched last 
year was 107, the same as in 1900, but 
more whites were lynched and more 
negroes legally executed. The number 
of murders reported in 1901 was 7,852, 
which is 423 less than the year before. 
It would seem comparatively safe to com- 
mit murder, for only 118 legal executions 
are recorded. The increasing number 
of suicides offers occasion for serious 
thought; they numbered 7,245 in 1901, 
as compared with 6,755 in I9g00 and 
5,340 in 1899. About five times as many 
men commit suicide as women. We 
might think that a loss of religious faith 
was the explanation of the increased 
number of suicides, did we not see that 
more than half are credited to insanity 
and despondency, and did we not remem- 
ber that the ease with which various 
poisons may be obtained offers some ex- 
planation of the sad story. 
& 

The Pan-American Con- 
gress, still sittin at 
Mexico City, deserves the congratulation 
of the world, for a modus vivendi has 
at last been reached by which the prin- 
ciple of arbitration—the bone of con- 
tention of the whole conference—has 
been definitely approved and ratified. 
When the Congress met it was supposed 
that the American republics never could 
agree on this vital question, since some 
had everything to gain by arbitration 
and others apparently everything to lose. 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Ecuador and Bo- 
livia, led by Argentina, were in favor of 
a most radical form of compulsory arbi- 
tration; while Chile, followed by Peru, 
was equally determined to oppose such 
a program. As neither side showed 
any signs of giving in it was supposed 
that the conference would split on this 
point. But last week, owing to the con- 
ciliatory efforts of Mexico and the 
United States, all thee American Repub- 
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lics recognized the principle of arbitra- 
tion as defined in the three conventions 
signed at The Hague and expressed it 
as a part of the international public law 
of America. Altho the Congress has 
up to this time been busied with little 
else than arbitration, the special commit- 
tees have not been idle. It will please 
all scientific societies to learn that reso- 
lutions have been adopted recommend- 
ing the appointment of an international 
archeological commission charged with 
the preservation of archeological, an- 
thropological and ethnological remains 
existing in the various republics, and 
also suggesting the establishment of an 
international American museum, which 
shall be made the center for the work 
of investigation, classification and inter- 
pretation. In Venezuela President Cas- 
tro is still in the midst of putting down 
revolutions, without great success, while 
his unpopularity seems to be growing. 
In Colombia the revolutionists have 
made some more or less important 
skirmishes, but none of them have been 
of sufficient importance to call for com- 
ment in this country. Argentina and 
Chile have agreed to withdraw their re- 
spective troops from the disputed terri- 
tory on the top of the Andes until the 
final decision of the dispute is deter- 
mined, and thus for the present the 
threatened war in South America is 
averted. In Uruguay, however, there 
seems to have been a real revolution, 
which broke out at Asuncion, the capital, 
and which was caused by the question 
of the presidential succession. President 
Aceval, whose term expires next Novem- 
ber, has been forced to resign, and Con- 
gress has placed the Government in the 
hands of the Vice-President, Sefior Car- 
vallo. There has been some fighting in 
Congress and one of the leaders of the 
opposition party was killed. But reports 
are so meager that it is almost impos- 
sible to interpret the event. 
s&s 


On Thursday, January 16th, 
Parliament was opened by 
the King in person. There 
was little opportunity for decoration on 
the way from Buckingham Palace to 
Westminster, but large crowds were as- 
sembled to see the King and Queen 
driven past in the ancient state coach. 
The scene in the houses of Parliament 


Opening of 
Parliament 


made up for any lack of color along the 
route. Before Parliament assembled the 
Beefeaters made the regular search of the 
vaults for a modern Guy Fawkes. The 
spectacle in the House of Lords was even 
more brilliant than last year. The hall 
was crowded with officers of State, Am- 
bassadors and Ministers in bright uni- 
forms, and peers and peeresses in gor- 
geous robes. The King escorted Queen 
Alexandra to her seat on the throne at 
his left, and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales stood beside them. When the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, Gen. 
Sir Michael Biddulph, had summoned 
the Speaker and the House of Commons, 
the King read his speech in a clear, dis- 
tinct voice. He said: 


“My Lords and Gentlemen: Since the last 
session I have had the happiness to welcome 
the Prince and Princess of Wales from a 
lengthened voyage to various parts of my Em- 
pire. They everywhere received demonstra- 
tions of the liveliest affection. I am convinced 
that their presence served to rivet more close- 
ly the bonds of mutual regard and loyalty by 
which the vigor of the Empire is maintained. 

“ My relations with other Powers continue 
to be of a friendly character. 

* T regret that the war in South Africa is not 
yet concluded, tho the course of operations 
has been favorable to our arms and the area of 
war has been largely reduced. Industries are 
being resumed in my new colonies. Despite 
the tedious character of the campaign, my sol- 
diers throughout displayed cheerfulness in the 
endurance of the hardships incident to guer- 
rilla warfare, and humanity, even to their own 
detriment, in their treatment of the enemy, 
which is deserving of the highest praise. 

“ The necessity of relieving those who have 
most felt the strain of the war has afforded me 
the opportunity of again availing myself of of- 
fers from my colonies. Further contingents 
will shortly reach South Africa from Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

“T trust that the international conference on 
sugar bounties may lead to the abandonment 
of a system by which my sugar-producing col- 
onies have been unfairly weighted. 

“T have concluded with the President of the 
United States a treaty, the provisions of which 
will facilitate the construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal under guaranties that its neutral- 
ity will be maintained and that it will be open 
to the commerce and shipping of all nations. 

“T have concluded a treaty with the Presi- 
dent of Brazil referring to arbitration the 
questions of the Guiana and Brazil boundaries. 
I have much pleasure in stating that the King 
of Italy has consented to undertake the arbitra- 
tion. 




















“ The rainfall in my Indian Empire has been 
less abundant than was desired. The continu- 
ance of relief measures, altho less extensively 
than in the past year, will be necessary. 

“ The death of Abdur Rahman has been fol- 
lowed by the succession of his son and ap- 
pointed heir, Habib Ullah, who has expressed 
an earnest desire to maintain friendly relations 
between Afghanistan and my Indian Empire.” 
The speech concluded with the mention 
of a number of bills to be introduced of 
purely domestic interest. At one point 
in the speech there was a violent depart- 
ure from the regular decorum of the 
scene. When the King alluded to the 
humanity of the British troops in South 
Africa, peers and peeresses and high offi- 
cials broke out ‘into loud and repeated 
cheers. The King was manifestly 
pleased by the enthusiasm, but the offi- 
cials of the House showed evident dis- 
may, and signaled in vain that the ancient 
traditions should not be violated. After 
the retirement of the royal party amid a 
fanfare of trumpets, the two houses as- 
sembled separately, and the work of leg- 
islation began. In the House of Com- 
mons Earl Percy moved that the election 
from Galway City of Col. Arthur Lynch, 
“who is commonly and notoriously re- 
ported to have aided the King’s enemies,” 
was an insult to the House; but the 
Speaker declined to accept the motion as 
being irregular. In the upper House 
Lord Rosebery made a witty speech, in 
which he described the message from the 
throne as one of the most jejune ever 
placed on the lips of amonarch. He also 
ridiculed Mr. Chamberlain for “ trailing 
his diplomatic coat and inviting anybody 
to tread upon it,” and spoke of the exag- 
gerated hostility felt toward England 
abroad. 


a 
Germ Obstructions begin to multi- 
ply against the passage of 
the Tariff Bill, The Agrarians, 


through their organ,the Deutsche Tages- 
Zeitung, declare that there is no use 
wasting time over the bill unless the agri- 
cultural duties are raised still higher. 
On the other hand, the Social Democrats 
have attempted to introduce an amend- 
ment which would tax all proprietors of 
more than a hundred hectares (247 
acres) a sum amounting to ten times 
the duty on a double hundredweight of 
wheat. Meanwhile the provisional esti- 
mates of Germany’s foreign trade for 
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1901 have been made up. They give the 
imports at 5,967,000,000 marks, a de- 
crease of 76,000,000 marks from the im- 
ports of 1900. The exports for 1901 
amount to 4,759,000,000 marks, being an 
increase of 7,000,000 marks over the 
preceding year. The actual value: of 
both imports and exports is, however, 
considerably below these figures, as they 
are based on the prices of goods prevail- 
ing in 1900.—The discussion aroused by 
von Biilow’s attack on Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Chamberlain’s reply still 
continues, and from both Austria and 
Denmark come strong words of censure 
upon the Chancellor’s attack. In the 
lower house of the Diet Count von Bi- 
low has made another speech calculated 
to stir up a commotion. In alluding to 
the riots at Wreschen he declared that 
the blame lay on the Polish agitation 
and not on the Prussian school system. 
Corporal punishment, he eNCiAe in 
hereafter be omitted during religiets in- 
struction. No one prevented the Poles 
from speaking their own tongue, but they 
must learn German also and take part in 
the German work of civilization. He 
offered documents to prove that the 
Polish population of Posen is increasing 
at the rate of 10% per cent. annually, 
whereas the German population of the 
province is increasing only at the rate 
of 3% per cent., or, subtracting the pro- 
portion of immigrants, 134 per cent., in 
five years. Summing up the question, 
the Chancellor said: 


“T know only one policy, just gs I know only 
one, single, individual nation. The questions 
at issue in the eastern provinces are not reli- 
gious, but are national. There has arisen a 
community of Polish citizens, which has now 
taken up the leadership of Polish agitation in 
a fanatical spirit, and which is closely con- 
nected with the Polish Colonization Commis- 
sion. Now that these national conflicts are 
forced on us, only two possible courses are 
open—either. to allow ourselves to be van- 
quished without a struggle or to protect our 
skins. We cannot allow the roots of Prus- 
sian strength to rot. The Polish question is 
the most important before the nation, and on 
its settlement depends the development in the 
immediate future of our Fatherland. Our pol- 
icy is unchangeable. We hope to be able to 
cope with the situation with the existing legis- 
lation. We entertain no doubt of the loyalty 
of the members of this House, but I beg the 
House to have no doubt about the disloyalty 
of the Polish agitation.” 
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Notwithstanding 
his eighty-four 
years, Professor 
Mommsen is leading a _ vigorous 
battle against the encroachments of 
the State authorities, notably of the 
Emperor himself, upon the high ideals 
of independent research. The appoint- 
ment of a distinctively Catholic professor 
of secular history to the philosophical 
faculty of the University of Strassburg, 
in the person of Dr. Spahn, with the ex- 
pressed understanding that he is to teach 
history in the sense of the Catholic 
Church, has aroused the German unive:- 
sity world and has called forth protests 
from all interested circles. The most 
vigorous document of this kind has come 
from Professor Mommsen, and is direct- 
ed against the “confessionalizing” of 
the non-theological faculties, with a de- 
mand for the absolute independence of 
scholarly research. Numerous faculties 
have published their assent to the 
Mommsen public letter. Especially has 
this been done by the non-Prussian uni- 
versities, as the Prussian Government 
would probably make it uncomfortable 
for any body of men under their juris- 
diction who should attack the Govern- 
ment. Of Prussian universities only 
Breslau and Kiel have had the boldness 
to join their colleagues from Southern 
Germany. Strassburg, which is the 
only university under control of the cen- 
tral government, has also protested, all 
but three men signing the document. 
The Government has so far not taken 
any steps against these men, but the lead- 
ing exponent of Catholic scholarship in 
Germany, Count von Hertling, has pub- 
lished a reply to the letter of the Berlin 
historian, in which he declares that 
Mommsen’s claim that thorough research 
must be “ voraussetzungslos,” i.e., with- 
out any prejudgments or standpoint 
whatever, cannot be realized, and that it 
is only fair that representatives of Catho- 
lic interpretation of history should be 
given a place in the university faculties 
in the interests of fairness and “ parity ” 
of the confession. To this Mommsen has 
published a reply, in which he grants 
that theology cannot exist as a science 
without “ prejudgments,” and that to a 
certain extent this is true of the secular 
sciences too, but that the representatives 
of these dare not be bound by any dogma 
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or doctrines of a particular Church in 
their investigation. It will be remem- 
bered that this same Spahn, when he ap- 
plied for permission to lecture in Berlin, 
was asked if in his historical investiga- 
tions he considered himself bound by the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope. 
When he answered in the affirmative this 
permission was refused him. This dis- 
cussion as to the rights of religious, po- 
litical or other prejudgments in scien- 
tific research has assumed national pro- 
portions in Germany and is carried on 
extensively by the religious and political 
journals. Even some of those who have 
indorsed the Mommsen letter have pub- 
lished special articles explaining their 
positions. 


a 
. Every three months official 
Catholic = a A ‘ 
Losses ‘Statistics of the gains is made 
by the Protestant Church of 


Austria as a result of the “ Away from 
Rome” movement. The data for the 
third quarter of the current year have 
appeared, showing that the gains dur- 
ing these three months have been 857 in 
Bohemia alone. As the figures for the 
first quarter were 627 and for the sec- 
ond quarter 912, the total down to Octo- 
ber 1st has been 2,396. In the German 
districts the accessions are in the same 
increasing proportions. In Vienna alone 
there were 260 in the third quarter, and 
the total for the nine months is 856. The 
ratio has steadily increased, and in 
Vienna alone has this year advanced 
form an average of 60 a month to about 
go a month. From a rather unexpected 
quarter comes the news of Roman Cath- 
olic losses where in former years the 
energetic propaganda of the Church 
had made serious inroads on Protestant 
grounds. ‘The recent statistics of the 
Netherlands show that the Catholic 
Church has.decreased numerically in that 
land during the past fifty years from 40 
per cent. to 33% per cent. The leading 
Catholic journal, De Tijd, does not deny 
this decrease, but ascribes it to the fol- 
lowing causes: 1. In the larger centers 
of population thousands became alien- 
ated from the Mother Church; 2. The 
poverty of the Catholic provinces of 
Brabant and Linburg; 3. The celibacy 
of the many secular and order-clergy, 
who constitute fully two per cent. of the 
Catholic population. 




















The Future of Cuba 


By Major-General Leonard Wood 


Miurrary Governor oF CuBA 


HE people of the United States are 
responsible for the future of a 
country which at present is popu- 

lated by 2,000,000 people, but which, it 
can be safely predicted, will represent 
fully 15,000,000 population at the end of 
twenty years, considering the prospective 
rate of immigration. When the Spanish- 
American war was declared the United 
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States took a step forward, and assumed 
a position as protector of the interests of 
Cuba. It became responsible for the 
welfare of the people, politically, men- 
tally and morally. The mere fact of 


freeing the island from Spanish rule has 
not ended the care which this country 
should give. *It-is a delicate matter for 
a nation such as ours to take up the de- 
fense of a people such_as the island of 
Cuba holds, and if they retrograde in 





any respect the nations of the world will 
hold America responsible. 

Nature has provided a climate and soil 
which will produce crops of such an 
abundance and quality as to render the 
Cubans independent financially in a few 
years, and enable them to liquidate the 
debt under which the country is at pres- 
ent staggering. In spite of the fact that 
mortgages literally cover the principal 
plantations, the sugar and tobacco which 
these yield annually will in the near 
future be sufficient to cancel such indebt- 
edness. But the people must have an 
outlet for their crops. It is in the power 
of the United States, through its repre- 
sentatives in Congress, to raise such a 
barrier as will prevent the sale of these 
staples anywhere except at a loss. It is 
useless to consider the idea of selling 
abroad, for the distance is such that the 
rates of transportation, combined with 
competition, render it out of the question. 
But ninety miles from the nearest point, 
in the United States, Cuba is at our 
doors, and naturally looks to this coun- 
try for a market. 

Suppose prohibitory measures are 
adopted which cause the enforced sale 
of Cuban sugar and tobacco at a loss. 
It means immediate bankruptcy for the 
country. It means general discourage- 
ment and apathy, and a dislike of Ameri- 
cans which may lead to future uprisings 
against this country. Such uprisings 
may not be serious in the near future, 
but with the steady increase in population 
already referred to they may become 
serious in a few years. With the people 
impoverished they will have no ambition 
to carry out further plans for the uplift- 
ing of the country in a moral or mental 
direction, and the effect of what has al- 
ready been accomplished by the United 
States at such a cost of life and money 
will soon be lost. In fact, it is not too 
much to say that the world may see the 
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history of Hayti and other tropical coun- 
tries reproduced in Cuba, with all of the 
misery and degradation which they 
typify. It is unnecessary, perhaps, to re- 
fer to the failure which has attended the 
governing of colonial and other pos- 
sessions in the tropics. We have in- 
stances besides Hayti in the West Indies 
which form striking illustrations... In 
spite of English domination of Jamaica, 
it is only too true that the commercial in- 
terests of that country have steadily de- 
clined, until to-day the mother country 
must expend nearly thirty thousand 
pounds annually to make up the deficit 
caused by the falling off in its revenue. 
In Jamaica is presented the spectacle of 
a laborer working but one-half the day, 
spending the other half in idleness rather 
than earn the shilling in English money 
which he would receive for this time. 
Progress is unknown and the general 
tendency of the people is downward. 
Hayti may be called a national wreck, 
altho other countries and the West Indies 
afford almost a similar parallel. 

The United States, however, cannot 
be held responsible for the conditions of 
the islands referred to. It will be held 
responsible, as I have already stated, for 
the future of Cuba. If its legislative 
bodies adopt a policy which will allow 
commerce with Cuba on a just basis, the 
effect will be to uplift the people, gaining 
their permanent friendship and support 
and greatly increasing our own com- 
merce. At present there are 2,000,000 
people requiring clothing and food, for 
but a small proportion of the necessaries 
of life are raised on the island. It is 
folly to grow food crops when sugar and 
tobacco produce such rich revenues in 
comparison. The United States should 
supply the Cubans with their breadstuffs, 
even wine, fruit and vegetables, and 
should clothe the people; yet the cheaper 
grades of clothing are purchased prin- 
cipally from foreign manufacturers, and 
our trade in such staples as rice and flour 


aggregates but a nominal quantity, save 
what may be furnished to the military 
forces by the Government. The money 
received for their crops will be turned 
over in a great measure in buying sup- 
plies from the United States, consequent- 
ly any market which this country offers 
for their sugar and tobacco would open 
up additional channels’ of American 
trade with them. 

With funds to pay their indebtedness 
the planters and manufacturers will take 
steps to enlarge the industrial interests 
of the island; to rebuild their sugar re- 
fineries and tobacco factories, and to re- 
habilitate business conditions in general. 
Naturally the manufacturers of the 
United States should have precedence 
in furnishing machinery, locomotives, 
cars and rails, materials for buildings 
and bridges and the wide diversity of 
other supplies required, as well as fuel 
for their furnaces. With the present 
financial and commercial uncertainty at 
an end the people of the island will make 
their plans for the future and come into 
the American market as customers for 
products of many kinds. As Cuba in- 
creases in population, so ought it to in- 
crease in business and wealth, with the 
result that our commerce will expand 
proportionately. As yet but a small be- 
ginning has been made in this respect, 
and to-day Spanish and other foreign 
exporters find it profitable to maintain 
steamship lines across the Atlantic’ for 
both freight and passenger business, even 
with the conditions that now prevail. 

I can say without hesitation that Cuba 
welcomes an opportunity to increase its 
trade relations with the United States, 
and no reason exists why this country 
should not supplant all others in favor 
with the islanders if it acts justly in 
framing laws which will give an opportu- 
nity to the people to free themselves of 
their financial burden and to show their 
appreciation from a business point of 
view. 

Havana, Cusa. 





The Ottoman Empire 


By W. T. Stead 


Eprror oF THE Lonpon “ Review or Reviews ” 


HREE years ago, when I was in 
Contantinople, I excited consider- 
able astonishment by declaring 

that nothing was more probable than that 
the United States might be driven to 
solve the hitherto insoluble problem of 
the ownership of Constantinople. The 
facts were simple and the deduction ob- 
vious, but there is nothing that many 
people are so slow to recognize as the 
salient facts of a political situation. To- 
day, thanks to the operation of a band of 
brigands on the Bulgarian frontier, the 
eyes of the public have been opened, and 
both in Europe and America the man in 
the street is talking of possibilities which 
then seemed to lie outside the range of 
practical politics. 

The incident which has produced so 
sudden an awakening was the capture of 
Miss Stone, an American missionary. 
On the 2d of September, 1901, Miss 
Stone, when on her way from the little 
town of Bansko, in Bulgaria, to Diunta- 
nia, in Turkey, crossed the frontier of 
Bulgaria into Macedonia, when she was 
waylaid by a band of brigands dressed 
in Turkish uniforms, with the red fez, 
and carried off into the mountains, to- 
gether with a Bulgarian lady, who was 
one of the party. They were kept in 
captivity in order to extort a ransom of 
£25,000. The incident of an. American 
lady being held prisoner in the Macedo- 
nian mountains created a great stir in the 
United States. Newspapers took it up, 
and subsequently a subscription was be- 
gun to provide the money demanded as 
a ransom, The machinery of diplomacy 
was set in motion, and Europe and Amer- 
ica found themselves face to face with a 
question which, before it was settled, 
threatened to involve the United States 
in armed intervention in Turkey. In 
view of such a contingency people began 
to ask how Miss Stone found herself in 
such a position, and then the great Re- 
public of the West for the first time be- 
gan to realize the extent to which the 
American missions in European Turkey 


had advanced since 1858. In 1872 the 
Americans translated the Bible into Bul- 
garian; they established a printing press, 
book stall, and a free public reading room 
in Sofia, and they published a weekly 
newspaper. They have twenty churches 
and two thousand members. This propa- 
ganda of the Americans is not very popu- 
lar among the Bulgarians, who are Greek 
Orthodox, but the theological propagan- 
da is condoned on account of the excel- 
lent results from it. 

The Russians, of course, dislike it even 
more than the Bulgarian Government; 
but here again the American element in- 
tervenes in an unexpected quarter. The 
Russian agent at Sofia, M. Bachmetieff, 
is married to an American wife, and 
Mme. Bachmetieff is -a great personal 
friend of Miss Stone’s, so that, altho 
from a high political point of view M. 
Bachmetieff would be expected to oppose 
Miss Stone’s actions, from a domestic 
point of view the influence of Mme. 
Bachmetieff, exercised constantly at 
home, has made the Russian agent a 
very good friend and warm_ supporter: 
of the American missionary. It is indeed 
difficult for any intelligent person not 
to sympathize with the excellent work 
which the American missionaries are do- 
ing in those regions, for the Americans 
have not only done the work themselves, 
they have stimulated the Bulgarian peo- 
ple to emulate their deeds and ta estab-~ 
lish similar institutions. The most in- 
fluential woman in Bulgaria, Mrs. W. B. 
Kossuroth, was a pupil of Miss Stone’s. 
She. is the first woman who ventured to 
carry on business on her own account. 
She was educated according to Ameri- 
can ideas, and, after the death of her 
husband, she took charge of the business 
he had left. Mrs. Popoff, the wife of 
the pastor of the Protestant church at 
Sofia, was educated at an Ohio seminary. 
Hence it is not at all surprising that Miss 
Stone would have sallied forth atthe head 
of a party of village students, among 
whom were three Bulgarian women, 
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whom she was going to place in charge 
of schools in Macedonia. 

The incident naturally directed Ameri- 
can public opinion to the state of the Bal- 
kan peninsula. It familiarized the citi- 
zens of the United States with the 
permanent condition of the. Turkish 
provinces, and it reminded the world of 
one of the worst crimes perpetrated by 
European diplomacy. The cry of the 
men of Macedonia, “ Come over and help 
us!” met with no response from the Brit- 
ish Government of 1875. The Russians 
had helped them. By the Treaty of San 
Stefano the whole of what is known as 
“ Big Bulgaria,” from the Danube to the 
7Egean, was liberated from the blighting 
despotism of the Turks. At the Berlin 
Congress, at the instance of Britain and 
Ausiria, Macedonia was cut off from free 
Bulgaria and thrust back into slavery to 
enjoy the uncovenanted mercies of the 
Turk. Of all the crimes perpetrated at 
the Berlin Congress this was the worst. 
A sop was given to the conscience of Eu- 
rope by inserting Article 23 into the 
Treaty of Berlin, to secure to the popu- 
lation of Macedonia and other Balkan 
provinces the right of self-government. 
Unfortunately, as usually happens in 
such cases, the article remained a dead 
letter. 

What the result of the capture of the 
American lady missionary will be it is 
impossible to predict. Miss Stone may 
be liberated before these pages see print, 
or, on the other hand, she may be sacri- 
ficed, owing to alarm excited in the minds 
of her captors at being punished for their 
crime. In either case the Americans will be 
compelled sooner or later to take the mat- 
ter up seriously. If the brigands get their 
money, the profit that they have made 
upon this transaction will encourage them 
to develop and extend the kidnapping 
business. More American missionaries 
will be caught and held prisoners to be 
ransomed, and thus the American Gov- 
ernment may be forced to take action. 
If, on the other hand, Miss Stone is 
killed, the Macedonian question will at 
once be raised—who can say with what 
consequence ? 

Thirty years ago a couple of Ameri- 
cans, Christian men, with heads on their 
shoulders, settled in Turkey and set about 
teaching on American methods the rising 
youth of the East in an institution called 


the Robert College. They have never 
from that day to this had at their com- 
mand a greater income than $30,000 or 
$40,000 a year. They have insisted that 
every student within their walls shall be 
thoroughly trained on the American prin- 
ciples, which, since they were imported 
by the men of the “ Mayflower,” have 
well nigh made the tour of the world. 
That was their line and they have stuck 
to it now for thirty years. 

With what result? That American 
college is to-day the chief hope of the 
future of the millions who inhabit the 
Sultan’s dominions. They have two hun- 
dred students in the college to-day, but 
they have trained and sent out into the 
world thousands of bright, brainy young 
fellows, who have carried the leaven of 
the American town meeting into all prov- 
inces of the Ottoman Empire. 

The ong great thing done in the making 
of States in the last quarter of the century 
was the creation of the Bulgarian princi- 
pality. But the Bulgarian principality, 
the resurrection of the Bulgarian nation- 
ality, altho materially achieved by the 
sword of the liberating and avenging 
hordes of Russia, was due primarily to 
the Robert College. It was the Ameri- 
cans who sowed the seed. It was the 
men of Robert College who took into 
Bulgaria the glad news of a good time 
coming when Bulgaria would be free. 
And when the Russian army of libera- 
tion returned home after the peace was 
signed it passed down the Bosphorus, 
and as each huge transport, crowded 
with the war-worn veterans of the Bal- 
kan battle fields, steamed past the pic- 
turesque crag of Roumeli Hissar, on 
which the Robert College sits enthroned, 
the troops one and all did homage to the 
institution which had made Bulgaria pos- 
sible by cheering lustily and causing the 
military bands to play American airs. It 
was the tribute of the artificers in blood 
and iron to the architects on whose de- 
sign they had builded the Bulgarian 
State. 

But the influence of the American col- 
lege did not stop there. When the Con- 
stitutional Assembly met at Tirnova to 
frame the constitution of the new-born 
State, it was the Robert College gradu- 
ates who succeeded in giving the new 
constitution its extreme democratic char- 
acter ; and when, after the Russians left, 
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the Bulgarians began to do their own 
governing, it was again the American 
trained men who displayed the spirit of 
independence which baffled and angered 
the Russian generals. From that time to 
now (when I visited Sofia one Robert 
College man was prime minister of Bul- 
garia and another was Bulgarian Minis- 
ter at Constantinople, while a third, one 
of the ablest of them, was Bulgarian 
Minister at Athens) Robert College has 
been a nursery for Bulgarian statesmen. 
So marked indeed has been the influence 
of this one institution, there are some 
who say that of all the results of the 
Crimean War nothing was of such per- 
manent importance as the one fact that 
it attracted to Constantinople a plain 
American citizen from New York. 

The influence of the United States in 
the East is by no means confined to the 
Robert College. How many American 
citizens are aware, I wonder, that from 
the slopes of Mount Ararat all the way 
to the shores of the blue A®gean Sea 
American missionaries have scattered 
broadcast over all the distressful land 
the seeds of American principles? The 
Russians know it, and regard the fact 
with anything but complacency. When 
General Mossouloff, the director of the 
foreign faiths within the Russian em- 
pire, visited Etchmiadzin, in the confines 
of Turkish Armenia, the Armenian Pa- 
triarch spread before him a map of Asia 
Minor which was marked all over with 
American colleges, American churches, 
American schools and American mis- 
sions. They are busy everywhere, beget- 
ting new life in these Asiatic races. They 
stick to their Bible and their spelling 
book, but every year an increasing num- 
ber of Armenians and other Orientals is- 
sue from the American schools familiar 
with the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence and the fundamental doc- 
trines of the American Constitution. 
And so the leaven is spreading through- 
out the whole land. 

Long ago, when I was a boy, I remem- 
ber being much impressed with a passage 
in Cobden’s political writings, in which, 
after describing the desolation that pre- 
vailed in the garden of the East owing to 
the blighting despotism of the Turk, he 
asked whether it would not be enormous- 
ly for the benefit of the world in general, 
and the British trade in particular, if the 
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whole of the region now blighted by the 
presence of the Turk could be handed 
over to an American syndicate or com- 
pany of New England merchants, who 
would be intrusted with the administra- 
tion of the country, with instructions to 
run it on business priuciples. “‘ Who 
can doubt,” said the great free-trader, 
“that if such an arrangement could be 
made, before long the desert would blos- 
som as a rose? Great centers of busy in- 
dustry would arise in territories that 
were at one time the granary and treas- 
ury of the world.” This beatific vision of 
Manchesterdom has never ceased to 
haunt my memory. 

It seems to me the most natural thing 
in the world that some fine day there will 
be one of those savage outbreaks of reé- 
ligious or imperial fanaticism which will 
lead some unhanged ruffian who has been 
decorated by the Sultan, or some Kurdish 
chief, to take it into his head to avenge 
the wrongs of Islam on the nearest 
American mission station. He will sweep 
down at the head of his troops upon a 
school or manse. The building will be 
given to the flames, the American mis- 
sionary will be flung into the burning 
building to perish in the fire, while his 
wife and daughters will be carried off to 
the harem of some pasha. Nothing could 
be more natural or more in accordance 
with the ordinary practice in these savage 
regions. 

Such an outrage, after all, is nothing 
more than the kind of thing to which the 
Christian races of the East have had to 
submit from generation to generation. 
The victims have been as white, as Chris- 
tian and as wretched as those whose 
imaginary doom at the hands of the Turk 
or Kurd I have been describing. But in 
the latter case the girls, with their de- 
voted mother, who may be subjected to 
the worst outrage at the hands of their 
captors, would differ from the Armenians 
in that they speak English. That one 
difference would be vital. 

There are eighty millions of human 
beings in the United States, most of 
whom speak English, and each one of 
whom would feel that the imprisoned 
women were even as his own sisters. On 
the day on which the news of their in- 


carceration and outrage reached the - 


Christian republic of the West the whole 
of the eighty millions who inhabit. the 
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invulnerable fortress which nature has 
established between the fosses of the At- 
lantic and Pacific would start to their 
feet as one man, and from the whole con- 
tinent would rise but one question and 
one imperative command. The question 
would be: “ Where is Dewey? Where is 
Sampson? Where are our invincible 
ironclads, which in two battles swept the 
flag of Spain from the seas? Why are 
our great captains roosting around upon 
their battle ships while such horrors 
are inflicted upon women from Amer- 
ica?” And after that inquiry would come 
quick and sharp the imperious mandate: 
“To the Dardanelles! To the Darda- 
nelles! ” 

In three weeks the commanders who 
shattered the Spanish fleet at Manila, and 
drove the ironclads of Admiral Cervera 
in blazing ruin upon the coast of Cuba, 
would appear off the Dardanelles to ex- 
act instant and condign punishment for 
the outrage inflicted upon American 
women. 

Nor would they stop at the Darda- 
nelles. The Stars and Stripes would 
soon fly over the Sea of Marmora, and 
the thunder of the American guns would: 
sound the death-knell of the Ottoman 
dynasty. No power on earth would be 
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able to arrest the advance of the Ameri- 
can ships, nor, indeed, is there any Power 
in Europe that would even attempt to 
do so. The patience of Christendom has 
long been almost worn out, and Europe 
would probably maintain an expectant at- 
titude while the death-blow was struck 
at the crumbling relics of the Ottoman 
Power. 

When the Sultan had fled to Stamboul, 
leaving his capital to the violence of the 
mob, the Americans, to save Constanti- 
nople from the fate of Alexandria, would 
be compelled to occupy the city of Con- 
stantine, and, as our experience has long 
shown, it is much easier to occupy than 
it is to evacuate. Every day that the 
Stars and Stripes floated over the gates 
of the Euxine would tend to familiarize 
Europe with the idea that, of all possible 
solutions, the indefinite occupation of 
Constantinople by the Americans might 
be open to fewer objections than any 
other conceivable solution. Thus, at any 
moment, owing to what may be regarded 
as a normal incident in the methods of 
Ottoman misrule, Cobden’s dream might 
be fulfilled, and the great Republic of 
the West become the agent for restoring 
prosperity and peace to the desolated 
East. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Town o’ Dream 


By A. B. 


By a beautiful stream lies the Town o’ Dream, 
On a beautiful summer plain, 

With bells achime a golden time 
To the tune of a golden strain. 


The road lies straight through a golden gate— 
Men call it the Port o’ § 

Where far below dim waters flow 
Through chambers cool and deep. 


O, fair and bright in the broad sunlight, 
Her streets and her greening bowers, 

And all day long a sleepy song 
Murmurs of love and flowers. 


And never a care can enter there, 
Nor trouble to cause annoy, 

There rest comes sweet to toiling feet 
And weary hearts find joy. 
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Now would ye know the way to go 
To the beautiful Town o’ Dream? 

Ye must seek the God of the Land o’ Nod, 
Ruler of things that seem. 


And drawing near with humble cheer 
Ye’ll speak the Word of Kin, 

And if your mind is good and kind 
Ye’ll freely enter in. 


O, near and far his peoples are, 
And he rules them, every one, 

With a Pleasance deep and a Rod of Sleep 
At setting of the sun. 


By a beautiful stream lies the Town o’ Dream. 
—Weary are we and fain; 

Come, let us try the portal high, 

And win our Town again! 

Kinc’s Cottece, Winpsor, N, S. 
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Statehood for the Territories 
7 By the Hon. N. O. Murphy 





Governor OF ARIZONA 


HE people of the Territories. desire, 
above all things, to secure State- 
hood. Constitutional rights should 

not be denied for sectional reasons, nor 
for alleged differences of opinion upon 
public questions. It is true that other 
reasons are at times given, in a general 
way, based upon assertions and in no de- 
gree substantiated by proofs, but the 
facts are conspicuous that disputed finan- 
cial theories and unwarranted and offen- 
sive assumption of superiority because of 
location, and a selfish unwillingness fair- 
ly to distribute legislative power, too 
often furnish the motives which actuate 
the enemies of Statehood in their un- 
patriotic and un-American refusal to ac- 
cord to loyal citizens of this common 
country the rights and privileges vouch- 
safed by the Constitution. Such a des- 
potic exercise of legislative power was 
never contemplated by that inspired work 
of our fathers which declared the equal- 
ity of men. An opinion expressed upon 
the national monetary policy, or upon 
any specific policy of legislation, by dif- 
ferent localities, has not in justice the 
remotest relation to the principles in- 
volved in Statehood. However, if we 
have been denied freedom because of 
difference upon financial theories, it can 
be said truly that the “ silver question ” 
is no longer a national issue. 

Labored comparisons showing the 
ratio of population of the new Western 
States to the other States of the Union 
have no bearing whatever upon the rights 
vested under the Constitution, unless our 
system of government is to be changed 
and our laws, precedents, rights and cus- 
toms disregarded. A favorite argument 
with some is that it would be unfair to 
allow to a new State with comparatively 
sparse population as many Senators as 
are allowed to the great State of New 
York. The intent of the fathers was, 
and the Constitution contemplates, that 
the Senators of each State shall be Sen- 
ators of all the States, and that the 
smaller States shall be represented equal- 





ly with the largest in the upper House 
of Congress. The State of New York 
has thirty-four Representatives, who can 
protect local State interests. Arizona, 
if admitted, will have but one Represent- 
ative. Does New York fear the compe- 
tition? The people of the Territories 
are true, honest Americans. Intensely 
loyal and patriotic, they have braved the 
dangers and privations of pioneer life, 
and have built up a civilization which will 
compare favorably with any; they have 
added an empire in wealth and popula- 
tion to this great republic; they are true 
to their families and firesides. Why 
should they be denied the rights and 
privileges which are accorded to their 
brother Americans? 

The power to expand the territory 
of the United States by admission of new 
States is plainly given, and, in the con- 
struction of this power by all the depart- 
ments of the Government, it has been 
held to authorize the acquisition of ter- 
ritory not fit for admission at the time, 
but to be admitted as soon as population 
and condition warrant. This territory is 
acquired to become a State, and not to be ' 
held as a colony and governed by Con- 
gress with absolute authority. 

Every argument and principle which 
should in justice and right be consid- 
ered in connection with the admission of 
the Territories rests simply upon their 
ability to maintain themselves as States, 
and the desire of a majority of their peo- 
ple for self-government. No law prece- 
dent nor construction of law can be 
found to the contrary, and while no speci- 
fic regulation exists for the guidance of 
Congress in the admission of States, the 
law, as recognized by custom and prece- 
dent, has become a fundamental part of 
our national policy: that whenever the 
people of a Territory of this Union ex- 
press the desire for self-government and 
can furnish satisfactory proof of their 
competency in population and wealth, it 
is not only their right to be admitted to 
Statehood, but it is clearly the duty of 
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Congress to admit them. This is con- 
ceded by all of the authorities upon con- 
stitutional law and precedent, and any 
otlier view is repugnant to the inspiration 
and patriotism of the Republic. But 
four States have been admitted which 
had more than 100,000 population at the 
last census previous to their admission, 
and three of them—viz., California, Kan- 
sas and Utah—are west of the Missis- 
sippi; while Maine was taken from Mas- 
sachusetts. Eighteen of the States when 
admitted had less than the apportion- 
ment number to justify one Represent- 
ative in Congress at the census taken 
previous to admission, and four States 
did not have a sufficient number at the 
census following admission. What is 
particularly noticeable and _ instructive 
is the great average percentage of in- 
crease immediately after self-govern- 
ment is attained: which constitutes one 
of the strongest arguments in favor: of 
Statehood. Immigration into new States 
is large; a greater stability to values is 
at once assured; a stronger feeling of 
security is felt by investors; capital is 
more ‘confident ; the development of nat- 
ural resources is consequently easier; a 
better class of public servants, who, when 
they are elected, are more directly re- 
sponsible to the people, are put in office, 
and, above all, that inestimable right of 
American citizenship, freedom, is_ se- 
cured. 

Occasionally misinformed citizens of 
Territories have declared themselves as 
opposed to Statehood on the ground of 
economy, claiming that the maintenance 
of a State government would increase 
taxation to a burdensome degree. The 
history of the admission of every State 
in the Union, except Nevada, disproves 
this theory; the increase in population 
and taxable wealth, as a rule, far more 
than compensates for the increased ex- 
pense. Arizona receives less than $50,- 
000 a year from Washington by reason 
of the territorial form of government, 
which amount, at the present assessed 
valuation of property in the Territory, 
amounts to less than one and one-half 
mills on the dollar. With Statehood all 
kinds of property would increase in 
value. It is believed the people would be 
more careful in the selection of legisla- 
tors and other public officers; a more 
thorough system of assessing and col- 
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lecting taxes would be adopted, and in- 
stead of assessing $100,000,000 worth of 
property at $39,000,000, as we do now, 
we would require a-more perfect plan 
of financial management, and the cost of 
government would be correspondingly 
reduced. The Territories are especially 
noted for their fine schools and school 
buildings, surpassing in these respects 
many of the oldest States. 

Every aspect of territorial vassalage is 
obnoxious to free born Americans. - The 
people have no say as to who shall gov- 
ern them. Appointees are sent to the 
Territories by the President, who, in per- 
son or through subordinates whom they 
appoint, expend a great part of the 
money collected by taxation. This is 
surely “ taxation without representation.”’ 
The remaining Territories have far out- 
grown the regulations adopted by Con- 
gress for their government. Our judi- 
cial system is insufficient and unsatisfac- 
tory; the entire machinery of the terri- 
torial system is inadequate and un- 
American, and our citizens should in- 
sist, as with one voice, upon emancipa- 
tion. And if temporarily the expenses 
fall heavier upon the taxpayer—which is 
unlikely—this will be a thousandfold 
compensated. Now each Territory has 
a delegate in Congress who is a quasi 
member of the House of Representatives. 
He has no vote, no rights, little influ- 
ence, few privileges, so to speak, and 
when he solicits the assistance of Sen- 
ators he must act more like an humble 
mendicant than like the authorized repre- 
sentative of a great commonwealth. As 
States, each of the present Territories 
would have at least one Representative 
with a vote, and two Senators, who could 
accomplish more for their constituents in 
one year than has been accomplished in 
the entire territorial life. 

Statehood has been denied to Arizona 
because of sectional prejudice, ignorance, 
imaginary partisan policy and pure sel- 
fishness. The latter reason exists in the 
fact that our Eastern brethren are un- 
willing to divide legislative representa- 
tion in Congress. They refuse to grant 
their brother Americans in the West, 
who are their equals in every respect, the 
same privileges under the Constitution 
which they enjoy, and for which they 
fought and bled. Many of them affect 
to believe themselves superior on account 




















of the locality of their residence in which 
accident has placed them, that they are 
better, their blood bluer, etc. They have 
become very forgetful and selfish. Upon 
reflection, it is not so very surprising 
that ignorance and prejudice on this 
question exist in some of the older sec- 
tions of the country. The great Web- 
ster, with all the ‘powers of his mighty 
eloquence, opposed the annexation of 
California, and declared the country west 
ofthe Rocky Mountains “to be a great 
waste of shifting sands bordered by 3,000 
miles of bleak, uninviting sea coast,” and 
another great New England Senator, 
Winthrop, declared that the people he 
assumed to represent would be justified 
in secession if the “ Louisiana Purchase ” 
were perfected. California is conceded 
to be one of the greatest and most val- 
uable States of the Union, and within 
the “ Louisiana Purchase ” there are now 
nine great States, besides the Indian 
Territory, Oklahoma, nearly all of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Colorado. Senator 
Winthrop also opposed with great 
vehemence the annexation of Texas. 

We are to be congratulated that public 
opinion is rapidly changing, and the 
views of our Eastern neighbors in re- 
gard to the West are very much modi- 
fied. The construction of great trans- 
continental railroads, the rapid growth of 
cities, the development of immense 
wealth in Western properties and close 
intercourse, socially and commercially, 
have lessened the jealousies and prej- 
udices of one locality against another in 
our common country, altho misunder- 
standing in a large degree still exists. I 
have heard Eastern Congressmen say: 
“We made a mistake when we let in 
some of those Northwestern States,” 
presumably because of a difference of 
opinions on questions of national policy. 
The admission of new States is not in 
principle a political question, and should 
not be made one, altho unfortunately in 
nearly every instance where a Territory 
has been admitted to Statehood political 
considerations have dominated. Under 
certain conditions I concede that it would 
be proper for the responsible adminis- 
tration at Washington to consider the 
political effect of making new States. 
When the two great parties are nearly 
equally represented in both Houses of 
Congress, and especially in the Senate, 
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and important questions of national or 
party policy are to be legislated upon, the 
party having the majority and therefore 
responsible for legislation should not be 
blamed for hesitating before increasing 
the minority representation by the admis- 
sion of States not in political accord with 
the administration; but under no other 
circumstances should politics be consid- 
ered. 

If Oklahoma, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona are admitted, and all elect Demo- 
cratic Senators, which is not probable in 
more than one of them, the Republican 
majority in the Senate would not be ma- 
terially weakened. To those familiar 
with conditions in the Territories it 
would not be at all surprising if all three 
should elect Republicans. Who are 
“we,” and who let “we” in? Upon 
what is based the offensive assumption 
that “ they ” may have the right to refuse 
any subdivision of this common coun- 
try any constitutional rights or privi- 
leges? To disguise their real reasons 
these self-constituted conservators of our 
welfare frequently assert that our popu- 
lation is insufficient to maintain a State 
government. These assertions are not 
only untrue but concern matters of: 
which they are ignorant and upon which 
they are prejudiced. The real reason 
underlying their principal opposition to 
the admission of the Territories is the 
purely selfish desire to prevent the same - 
rights being accorded to others in 
the nature of legislative representation 
which they exercise. They do not wish 
us to have representation in the United 
States Senate. This is true, no matter 
how much they attempt to conceal their 
motives by talking other political or eco- 
nomical reasons. 

Arizona cannot be classed with States 
that may retrograde or remain stationary. 
The assessed valuation of the Territory 
increased $6,000,000 during the last fiscal 
year, and every industry is in the high- 
est degree prosperous. Our population 
has increased 104 per cent. during a dec- 
ade, according to the last census, and the 
percentage is much greater as a matter 
of fact. With producing mines of gold, 
silver and copper, remarkable in extent 
and value, recognized as permanent for 
a lifetime to come; great valleys of agri- 
cultural and horticultural lands ; millions 
of acres of uplands and mesas for graz- 
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ing; the largest unbroken pine forest in 
the United States, capable of producing 
lumber for domestic building purposes 
within the State and exportation for a 
hundred years; with untold millions of 
dollars in undeveloped resources, Ari- 
zona does not knock at the doors of Con- 
gress as bankrupt mendicant, begging 
for recognition, but with wealth, strength 
and character she demands her rights 
under the Constitution. 

Arizona has 135,000 people and one 
hundred millions of taxable wealth, if it 
were all assessed. Our citizens enjoy 
the proud distinction of being the first to 
respond to their country’s call for volun- 
teers. On Cuban soil, by their bravery 
and heroic conduct, they won the admira- 
tion of all Christendom. An Arizona 
flag was first hoisted over the ramparts 
of the enemy at San Juan, and many of 
the Territory’s noble heroes sealed with 
their blood an undying claim upon their 
country’s gratitude. Their names and 
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deeds will evoke love and respect as long 
as the nation’s history lives. 

Arizona’s people, by their patriotism 
and valor, by their thrift.and ability, by 
their loyalty to the Republic, fealty to 
national principles and every considera- 
tion of true Americanism, have earned 
and won the estimable privilege of self- 
government. They ail ask and demand 
that which of right should be granted 
and the admission of the Territories into 
the Union as States without longer de- 
lay. In conclusion, I believe that the 
time has come to put an end to territorial 
governments and perfect our national 
system on this continent: not only be- 
cause the remaining Territories are thor- 
oughly qualified and entitled to State- 
hood, but for the further reason that our 
newly acquired insular possessions, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico and 
indirectly Cuba, present a sufficient num- 
ber of problems and opportunities for the 
exercise of territorial hovernment. 

Puenix, ARIZONA. 


The Family versus the “Solitude of Self” 


By Marion Harland 


[We have asked Marion Harland to comment on the recent striking article by Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, believing 
that she could as fittingly as any one close a discussion which was sure to bring to us the letters of many volunteer 


* correspondents,—Eprror. } 


VERYBODY has heard, and next to 
everybody has told, the story of the 
practical jest played by Charles the 

Second upon the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ence. After a long and learned discus- 
sion of the problem laid by the king 
before the savants, “ Why, if a fish be 
put into a bowl full to the brim with 
water, does he not cause it to overflow?” 
an old member, who rarely spoke, in- 
quired, “Is your Majesty advised that 
such is the fact?” 

“Why, not to my _ knowledge!” 
laughed the Merry Monarch. “I but 
asked the question! ” 

The accomplished author of a paper 
published in THe INDEPENDENT of De- 
cember 26th will forgive me for recalling 
the stale anecdote more than once dur- 
ing the perusal of “Small vs. Large 
Families.” 

The assertion, reiterated and insisted 





upon by our earnest author, that well- 
educated men of this generation, as a 
class, or even as a majority, protest 
against Higher Education for women 
will be news to many readers besides 
myself. My memory, running back to 
a day which Mrs. Harper can know of 
by hearsay alone, recalls with painful 
vividness the time when to write a book 
discounted a woman’s value in the matri- 
monial market, and to make money in 
any way lowered her social status ir- 
retrievably. Plain sewing, taken in se- 
cretly, and teaching, done under plain- 
tive protest, were the two reputable av- 
enues of employment open to reduced 
gentlewomen. Nobody who was not 
visibly reduced—that is, deprived of all 
masculine relatives who could support 
her—was justified in attempting to earn 
a livelihood. Many a young fellow re- 
signed all hope of home and independ- 


























ence for himself because his sisters and 
his cousins and his aunts looked to him 
for maintenance, and clung to him as 
barnacles to the hull of a ship. 

Higher education for women is, in a 
measure, the natural outcome of the re- 
action of common sense and common 
justice from the unreason and iniquity 
of all this. In various sections of our 
country Deborahs arose to judgment 
upon the denial to the human intellect, 
when encased in feminine form, of all 
the food it could assimilate. Emma 
Willard at Troy, Mary Lyon at Mt. 
Holyoke, and a half-score of other brave 
women claimed and proved that girls 
could be educated as well as, and more 
easily than, boys. 

Those who watched with me the dawn 
of this new era and the brightening of 
its promise into the perfect day of the 
confessed mental equality of the sexes 
will bear me witness that, as the standard 
of scholarship in girls’ schools was raised 
from year to year, it was the fathers, 
even more than the mothers of the pu- 
pils, who cheered on the innovators. 
Coxcombs, afraid to measure minds with 
clever girls, and illiterate despots, tena- 
cious of ancient traditions, raised and 
swelled the cry against “ blue stockings ” 
and “ strong-minded women.” Sensible 
men who knew the world, the needs of 
women and the advantages of well- 
trained, well-stored intellects, held out 
strong hands to the resolute climbers. 

An inevitable sequence of the higher 
education of women was the -just de- 
mand for the repeal of laws made when 
they were, virtually, minors from the 
cradle to the grave. The plea was, in 
effect: “ Now that you have taken off 
our swaddling bands, let us use our 
hands and our feet.” 

And—let it be remembered as long as 
women’s brains can reason and women’s 
hearts can respond to generosity and 
true manliness—man gave us that for 
which we asked! 

Fifty years ago Edwin Whipple, then 
in the front rank of American essayists, 
wrote, apropos of a woman’s lecture, 


“Tt is an incontestable truth that what a 
woman can do as well as a man could do it, she 
has a right to do.” 


I rejoice that a clear-headed, great- 
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hearted New England man said it. I 
rejoice yet more in the belief that there 
is not a sensible, God-fearing American 
citizen who loves his kind and his coun- 
try and who reverences woman at her 
best estate who would not echo the 
sentiment, “ What a woman can do as 
well as a man could do it, she has a right 
to do.” God gave her the right, and her 
helper, man, cannot, if he would, and 
would not if he could, take it from her. 

As the natural result of these changed 
conditions we see the New Woman, per- 
fectly equipped in mind, body and estate, 
to be the helpmeet for man,—his true 
yoke-fellow, and to aid him in the dem- 
onstration of that divinest dream of the 
philanthropist, the possible perfectibility 
of humanity. She studies at the same 
desk; she sells at the same counter; she 
paints in the same studio; she bargains 
in the same stock market; sits in the 
same convention and lectures from the 
same platform, and serves on the same 
school-board with what Frances Willard 
taught us to call “Our Big Brother.” 
She walks the hospitals at his side, at- 
tends the same clinical course of lec- 
tures, and consults with him in the sick 
room. He says no longer, “ Sit still and 
be silent, and if you are very submissive 
and teachable you may ask of me at home, 
and I will answer you at my royal pleas- 
ure and in my royal way.” But—“ Come 
and help us straighten the crooked ways 
of this world of ours, our joint heritage. 
Help us to bring the kingdom of heaven 
nigh, even unto our doors.” There is 
to-day but one university in the United 
States which refuses to open its doors 
to women students. 

If I grow warm in refuting what I 
feel to be an unjust arraignment of our 
brotherly helpers, it is because I know 
so many such men; I have so constantly 
felt the inspiration of their sympathy, the 
stimulus of their bon camaraderie, that 
I would be an ingrate were I to with- 
hold testimony to that effect. Wise, 
large-hearted men who are leaders of 
thought in America—and whom I must 
also call magnanimous when I see how 
patiently they endure aspersion of their 
kindly motives—are more than willing 
that we should make the very best of 
ourselves. 

With these thoughts burning like a 
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fire in my bones, I read, as a strange 
language, that 


“Woman has never attempted one advanced 
step which has not been blocked by these two 
words—Wifehood and Motherhood. 4 
Marriage, nowadays, is by no means so neces- 
sary to women as men are apt to think; and 
while, if all the conditions were favorable, the 
average woman might prefer to be married, she 
may not consider it worth the sacrifices which 
are oftentimes required. The number of edu- 
cated women who take this position is apt to 
increase, so long as men continue to insist on 
a certain amount of ignorance and a strong 
constitution as the essentials of matrimony. 
After a while, when they become liberal enough 
and wise enough to make intellectual com- 
panionship, sympathy of thought and con- 
geniality in tastes the prominent features, they 
may be able to convince such women of its 
great advantages.” 


“TI am not denyin’,” says George 
Eliot’s inimitable Mrs. Poyser, “ that 
wimmen is fools. God A’mighty made 
em to match the men! ” 

There may be, in this twentieth cen- 
tury and in free America, some masculine 
fools who stipulate for “ a certain amount 
of ignorance as an essential of matri- 
mony.” With these educated gentle- 
women need not. concern themselves. 
Feminine fools to match them are made 
to order and in abundance. The supply 
always meets the demand. 

The clause of the above quotation at 
which I pause, amazed and perplexed, is 
that which declares wifehood and 
motherhood to be a block upon the 
wheels of true advancement for our sex. 

I.smiled, not unkindly, the other day, 
in reading the protest of the President 
of a girls’ college against the demand 
that she should be expected to educate 
her pupils for the duties of wives and 
mothers. It was enough, she said—and 
very sensibly—that she should aim to 
develop their mental, moral and physical 
powers judiciously, teaching girls to 
make the best of themselves, as indi- 
vidual women. The naive demurrer 
suggests inevitably M. Jourdain’s aston- 
ishment at finding that he had been talk- 
ing prose all his life and never suspected 
it. 

A long stride will be taken toward 
the fulfilment of the divine dream I 
spoke of just now when “the perfect 
woman, nobly planned,” and brought up 
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to the full measure of her being by the 
means our protesting President pledges 
herself to use, shall be joined in God’s 
own ordinance of marriage to the per- 
fect man, developed by similar methods 
in his scholastic halls. And this, tho 
president and professor may have 
wrought without conscious design of 
improving the human race in coming 
generations. 

At this point we will follow our essay- 
ist’s example and use great plainness of 
speech. The policy of education and 
living that contemplates the improvement 
of the human race of this generation, 
alone, is imperfect and shortsighted. 
Each of us, by the very fact of our birth 
and continued existence, has laid upon 
us the duty to leave the world better, and 
not worse, because we have lived in it. 

Says our essayist: 

“ Think what it means for a woman to give 
the core of her life, the beautiful years between 
twenty and forty-five, the time when the men- 
tal powers are at their best, when enjoyment 
in the pleasant things of the world is keenest, 
to the exacting demands of the nursery! 

“Tn demurring, conscientious women do not 
base their objections on the ground that ‘ they 
can be something better than the mother of 
children,’ but rather on their right to claim a 
part of life for what Elizabeth Cady Stanton so 
aptly calls the ‘ Solitude of Self.’ ” 


Think—let us say, in like strain— 
what it is for a man who loves books, art, 
travel, study and leisure for scientific 
research; whose “mind to him a king- 
dom is”—nay, an empire, in breadth 
and riches,—to spend twenty, twenty- 
five, thirty beautiful years, the core of 
his life, in practising a profession by 
which he-is to enlarge his influence, to 
benefit mankind and lay up wealth to be 
distributed for noble ends and which 
will provide competence and luxury for 
his declining years! 

Yet how do we characterize him who 
buries himself in the Solitude of Self, 
making present comfort and personal en- 
joyment the chief object of an immortal 
soul, the life that now is the limit of de- 
sire, ambition and achievement ? 

“ For the public to insist that every marriage 
shall result in children is an impertinent inter- 
ference with private rights.” 


Thus our essayist in good round 
terms. 


























The public of this, and of every age, 
claims the right to have a word in what- 
soever menaces the public good. It is 
an undeniable fact, demonstrable by di- 
rect physical evidence and according to 
the consensus of nature, common sense, 
domestic, social and political economy, 
that marriage should “result in chil- 
dren.” If the statement sound bald, it is 
because the truth must sometimes be 
unclothed. The exquisite tripartite 
physique of every woman is fashioned 
with express reference to that end. God 
set in her members, when they were cun- 
ningly fashioned, the stamp of this pur- 
pose, and appointed her mission to the 
“generation following.” And God 
makes no mistakes. He is never a pur- 
poseless, eccentric economist. 

In the “ beautifl years ” (I thank our 
brilliant essayist for the phrase!) dur- 
ing which her children are growing up 
about her knees, she is making her per- 
manent investments for the harvest-time, 
writing her messages of love, of heroism, 
of faith and hope upon the age which is 
to be. 

Naturalists tell us that the larvee which 
are to be queen-bees by and by do not 
differ at first from those that are to de- 
velop into workers and drones. They 
are made royal by the food upon which 
they are nourished from the instant they 
leave the egg. Solomon might have add- 
ed to his adjuration to the sluggard, 
“Go to the bees, ye mothers; consider 
their ways and be wise.” The true im- 
mortality of influence is not hers who 
writes an “ Aurora Leigh,” or a “ Con- 
suelo,” or a “ Corinne,” or a “ Middle- 
march,” or paints “The Horse Fair,” 
or hews from insensate stone such. mar- 
vels of beauty as “ Puck” and “ Zeno- 
bia.” Maria Mitchell, Mary Somerville 
and Caroline Herschel wrote their names 
among the stars. It is the mother’s 
prerogative to form souls that will out- 
live the stars. Said Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg: 


“The world will soon forget what we say 
here to-day. The world will never forget what 
those heroes did here on that July day.” 


Eternity will carry on and on the story 
of what the mothers of the land are say- 
ing and doing to-day. Viewing the life 
which now is and that which is to come 
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from this standpoint, every wife should 
accept motherhood as a patent of no- 
bility. She should fulfil the duties it 
involves as unto the Maker whose co- 
worker she is and the race whose des- 
tinies are in her hands. 

Thirty odd years ago I gat me by 
stealth, as it were, into a Woman’s 
Rights’ Convention. Not that I felt 
especially interested in the movement as 
then set forth, but because I had heard 
that Lucy Stone and Lucretia Mott were 
to be there and I wished to see them. 
As I entered, furtively, for fear of being 
recognized by somebody, a little man was 
speaking. A little man, with a little 
voice, little hands and feet, a big head 
and very long hair. And this was the 
first sentence that reached my ears: 


“ Ladieth and gentlemen! We are gathered 
here to-day to contend with heart and thoul 
and voithe, and if need be, to the death, for 
the divine wight of Woman to poththeth her- 
thelf.” 


The small warrior’s occupation would 
be gone were he a creature of to-day. 
Our woman “ possesses herself,” through 
and through—as the far Westerners say 
—‘“with a vengeance.” She holds 
houses, lands-and stocks in her own 
name; she can buy and sell and devise 
her property at her will and pleasure. 
The New York woman’s signature is in- 
dispensable to the conveyance of real’ 
estate on the part of her husband; nor 
can he, with fifty lawyers at his back, 
will away her dower right of one-third 
of all he possessed. She can, without his 
knowledge and consent, sell the house over 
his head which he deeded to her in the 
days of comparative conjugal felicity,and 
bequeath to whomsoever she will every 
stick, stone and stiver she calls her own. 
He must pay all debts of her contracting, 
if he beggars himself by so doing. She 
may: be worth a million in her own right, 
and he go into bankruptcy through in- 
ability to touch one cent of her fortune. 
He must share his wages with her and 
their children. Unless she chooses to 
give them to him, her savings all go into 
her own pocket. 

I have seriously pondered at times 
upon the obvious humanity of establish- 
ing a Society for the Protection of Hus- 
bands and of organizing a Man’s Rights 
Movement. What our Big Brother has 
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done for us deserves some return. His 
altruism throws into the shade the self- 
devotion of the eider-duck, who tears 
out her down by the mouthful, baring 
her breast to the wind to provide lining 
for the family nest. 

Returning to the serious consideration 
of the “block” in woman’s true ad- 
vancement offered by wifehood and 
motherhood, I review our essayist’s array 
of the disadvantages of what I hardly 
dare, in this connection, to call the holy 
estates of marriage and maternity: 


“It is only in recent years, since there has 
been a decrease in the number of children, that 
the life insurance companies will insure women. 
They refused, on account of the terrible mor- 
tality in childbirth, which, as the ages go by, 
counts more victims than all the wars. Is it 
not asking a great deal of a woman to face 
death deliberately every few years from youth 
to middle age?” 


I take it for granted that a writer of 
Mrs. Harper’s intelligence does not chal- 
lenge statistics rashly. I have none at 
hand with which to refute this sweeping 
statement. Wanting these, I must yet 
be allowed to question if the change of 
policy on the part of life insurance com- 
panies here referred to is based upon the 
decrease in the number of-children born. 
I have talked repeatedly and freely with 
the medical examiners of several leading 
companies with regard to the rules regu- 
lating the issue of policies to married 
women, and have never heard this given 
as one of the reasons that have induced 
companies within the last quarter-century 
to alter their regulations in this regard. 

If I am in error I hope some intelligent 
authority will set me right. However 
this may be, it cannot be denied that 
deaths from child-birth have diminished 
by, perhaps, fifty per cent. in proportion 
to the number of “ confinements ” within 
the compass of two generations. Su- 
perior surgical skill and infinitely better 
nursing lessen suffering and danger un- 
til the talk of “ facing death deliberately 
every few years” is an exaggeration. 
I dare affirm, and with little fear of con- 
tradiction, that, if the truth were known, 
expedients for avoiding child-birth, un- 
known to our grandmothers, are respon- 
sible for more pain and more chronic in- 
validism than the natural process of 
bringing children into the world accord- 
ing to God’s appointment. 
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Again: 

“In the pioneer days of our country the 
need of large families was greater than any 
other, but that need no longer exists. We are 
already increasing more rapidly than necessity 
requires. If the percentage is as great the next 
decade as the last we shall have one hundred 
million people in the United States. We have, 
at the present time, 26,111,000 children of 
school age. The very least danger that 
threatens us is that of depopulation. 

“Why, then, the continual cry that women 
must be barred from the colleges and the in- 
dustries lest it affect their capacity as mothers? 
Instead of insisting upon larger families it 
should be urged that they become smaller.” 


Without troubling ourselves again 
with the inquiry as to who they are 
who “ continually do cry,” I observe that, 
as in native American families the aver- 
age of children born is already but three 
to each home, obedience to such “ urg- 
ing” would approximate cessation of 
production on the part of those who are 
born and resident citizens of this great 
and growing Republic. 

It would keep on growing, neverthe- 
less. No economic arguments, no glitter- 
ing offers of superior educational advan- . 
tages, no plea for the “ Solitude of Self” 
as the birthright of every woman, would 
check the prolificness of the least de- 
sirable elements of our “ mixed multi- 
tude.” The twentieth century would 
witness our denationalization. The mod- 
ern wife of “advanced” views should 
be patriotic enough to be willing to 
furnish rulers for the land she loves 
—strong, brave, pure sons, trained to 
become masters among men. That large- 
minded women, fully awake to the cry- 
ing need of the nation for the right sort 
of leaven, do not see in this an ambition 
which makes the “ beautiful years ” spent 
in the nursery sublime, is a problem that 
perplexes long-sighted philanthropists. 

“ With an apology for being personal,” 
our essayist gives several anecdotes illus- 
trating the sentiment of men of advanced 
views upon this subject. A banker, with 
an only son, would be glad to have 


“a few more children, but I am not willing for 
my wife or myself to make the sacrifices which 
would be necessary. We are perfectly alike in 
our tastes; we love music and art, good lec- 
tures, the theater and society in moderation; 
we like to take long walks and to travel. We 
married so that we might enjoy these things 
together. If every few years there had been 





























another child we would simply have had to 
settle down to a humdrum and commonplace 
existence, which would have been unendur- 
able.” 


I leave the story to speak for itself. If 
the. good things enumerated be the best 
life can offer to heart and mind, the 
banker is wise in his generation. If 
husband and wife are humdrum and 
commonplace in themselves, they have 
chosen the better part. 

“ The wealthy president of a corpora- 
tion” would give half he is worth for a 
daughter. “A professional man of much 
refinement and sensibility speaks with 
emotion;” another, “has a_ beautiful 
house and spacious grounds which would 
be a paradise for children.” One and all, 
they dismiss paternal yearnings, and sac- 
rific hopes of leaving children to keep 
their names alive upon the earth, because 
of intense sympathy with the wives who 
would suffer in bringing them into the 
world. 

One more and a final quotation: 

“‘ A man with a keen love of books and order 
and quiet went home every night from his 
large and exacting business to a house full 
of little ones, a tired, nervous wife and in- 
evitable noise and confusion. One evening he 
called on a friend, who had been married at 
the same time, but had no family. The house 
was in exquisite order, his friend was stretched 
out in an easy chair and, by a shaded lamp, his 
wife, daintily dressed, rested and fresh, was 
reading aloud. Looking about, he said with a 
sigh: ‘No man could love his children more 
than I do, but this was my dream of marriage!’ 

“Must the sweetest dreams be prevented 
from fulfilment because of an alleged duty to 
the public when life is so short and contains at 
best so little of happiness? ” 


Before bringing forward (without 
apology) a companion sketch taken from 
life to the pretty picture just presented, 
let me observe that a tired, nervous wife 
and a disorderly home are not the “ in- 
evitable ” accompaniments of a house full 
of little ones. A practical young matron 
beside me suggests that “in a well regu- 
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lated household the children are put to 
bed early enough to give the parents the 
quiet, evening which was this man’s 
dream of life.” 

“That is another story.” We have 
not room for even the first chapter of it 
here. 

A month ago I attended the funeral 
of a devoted servant of the church, an 
active citizen, a beloved husband and 
father, who went down to his grave full 
of years and honors. The family con- 
nection is large and every branch of it 
was represented at the services held in 
the homestead. The widow leaned on 
the arm of a stalwart son in the progress 
to the grave; the tender hands of her 
daughters arranged her wrappings, a 
granddaughter carried extra shawls, and 
two grandsons assisted her to alight 
from the carriage. The patriarch of the 
tribe, eighty-seven years of age, walked 
between a daughter and a son; about his 
white-haired sister hovered her devoted 
children, solicitous lest the winds of win- 
ter should visit her too rudely. Daugh- 
ters and sons-in-law and grandchildren— 
manly boys and graceful girls—were 
gathered, affectionate satellites, around 
the central group. 

“TI am not comfortless,” said the 
widow, as I bade her “ good-by ” after 
the return to the smitten home. “ The 
dear children make life worth living.” 

The octogenarian answered her: “ You 
are right! They are the best investment 
one can make. We know this in old age, 
if never before.” 

“ Life is short” and the happiness it 
contains for those whose dream is of 
present pleasure and ephemeral amuse- 
ments is the frailest of bubbles. Young 
lives, which have sprung from our own, 
are linked into and welded with ours and 
carry them on into the eternities. To us 
the days never come when we shall say, 
“ We have no pleasure in them.” Parent- 
hood robs old age of its terrors and de- 
fies death itself. 


Pompton, N. J, 











HE consul is valuable to a nation 
seeking commercial expansion 
chiefly through his eyes, and the 

American consul has no rival in any 
other consular service as an observer. 
He may not shine on the golf links nor 
have any very wild ambition to dazzle 
society in a foreign capital; he may not 
even be an accomplished cicerone or as 
keen as some of his colleagues in the 
pursuit of commercial gain through offi- 
cial opportunity, but he has the irrepress- 
ible desire of his countrymen to under- 
stand everything he sees that is new. He 
knows how things are done at home and 
notes with instinctive readiness every 
variation from accustomed methods, 
every awkward and antiquated tool or 
machine, as well as every new and im- 
proved one. He is the scout of our for- 
eign trade, the eyes and ears of our pro- 
ducers. For years he has been doing 
work which no other consular service 
can equal, because their officers have not 
had the same training. They have no 
memories of the farm or factory as real 
facts in their own lives. They may have 
passed more examinations, but they have 
seen less and have not learned to note the 
things of every day life, to study men as 
well as books. 

It has become the fashion in the United 
States—has, indeed, been the fashion for 
many years—to speak with contemptu- 
ous depreciation of our consular serv- 
ice. Until one comes to study its work 
somewhat closely, he is almost certain to 
entertain the idea that it is noted for 
nothing but general incompetency and 
universal neglect of its most important 
functions. It-is hardly strange that this 
should be the case. Instead of adapting 
it to the new economic conditions, we 
have been steadily trying to restrict even 
its former scope with half-defined duties 
and ill-defined powers. One of our best 
historians has assured us that in the early 
part of the century it was merely a sink 
of corruption throughout Europe. He 
had not time to examine the policy which 
made our commercial representatives in 
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Europe at that time mere starved rats, 
suspected, maligned, given no opportu- 
nity and deprived of honorable hope. 
The general tone of that element of our 
press which professes special knowledge 
upon such subjects has for years been 
depreciative to the verge of absolute 
abuse of our consular service, not even 
scrupling to declare it in every respect 
inferior to that of other countries. Three 
years ago I began in earnest the study 
of consular history—that is, the history 
of the consular systems of the world, 
considered especially as agencies for the 
extension and regulation of international 
commerce. A penchant for international 
law and the study of social movements 
indicative of national character had fa- 
miliarized me with the consular functions 
in a general way; but the remarkable 
change in commercial conditions which 
have occurred “since a British premier 
scornfully asked in the House of Com- 
mons, “ Who ever knew a consul to be 
a gentleman?” led me to believe that a 
like change was destined to occur in in- 
ternational relations in which the consul 
must play a role of constantly increas- 
ing importance. I determined, there- 
fore, to make an exhaustive study of the 
evolution of the consular function as at 
present recognized by various govern- 
ments. By favor of Hon. John Hay, at 
that time our Ambassador at London, I 
received from the British Foreign Office 
a remarkable series of documents upon 
Her Majesty’s Consular Service. From 
France and other countries, through 
friends and colleagues, I obtained per- 
haps the best collection of official statis- 
tics in regard to this subject ever made, 
while others kindly gave me assistance 
with the bibliography of the subject. I 
have no desire to weary my readers with 
any detailed recital of this investigation. 
Suffice it to say that I was both surprised, 
delighted and annoyed at the conclusions 
forced upon me thereby. Among them 
were the following: 

1. That the function of the consul as 
the scout and forerunner of a nation’s 











export trade is a matter of very recent 
origin. Practically a half century covers 
its effective existence. 

2. That in this matter the American 
consul excels all his foreign colleagues. 
Even with the strenuous efforts recently 
made by the British Government in that 
direction, he has really no competitor 
worthy of consideration as a commercial 
observer. It is beyond all question that 
the “ Consular Reports ” and “ Commer- 
cial Relations” reports of the United 
States since 1880 constitute an encyclo- 
pedia of commercial facts, observations 
and suggestions which cannot be excelled 
by any other country, and to which the 
cyclopedists and economists of every com- 
mercial nation are under great obliga- 
tions. This is admitted by all commer- 
cial authorities, especially by those which 
make very often unacknowledged use of 
what the industry and skilled observa- 
tion of our consuls has gleaned in all the 
countries of the world. 

3. That, instead of the almost universal 
contempt which .has been visited upon 
our consular service in the past, its work 
as a corps of indefatigable commercial 
observers should be.a matter of universal 
pride to the American people. Of them 
it can truly be said in well deserved com- 
mendation : 

oe there is not one 
Who less has said or more has done 
Than thou.” 

From the earliest period in which this 
curious official had a_half-recognized 
existence the consul has been more or 
less discredited. He has been the inter- 
national representative of trade, and 
trade has been and still is to a consider- 
able extent regarded as discreditable. 
The army, the navy and diplomacy have 
always been accounted honorable and 
aristocratic services; but it is less than 
forty years since the great English states- 
man scouted the idea that a “ gentleman ” 
would ever condescend to consular em- 
ployment. To-day the lowest, laziest and 
most insignificant diplomatic attaché 
takes precedence in every capital of the 
world over the most industrious and 
valuable consular representative of any 
commercial nation. We followed in this 


the lead of the nations of the old world, 
and not the least instructive feature of 
our consular history is the continuous 
efforts that have been made to minimize 
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the consular function and reduce the 
service to a mere clericat force. Two 
things have saved it. (1) The fact that 
international commercial relations are 
daily becoming more important than po- 
litical relations—the economic relations 
of peoples more important than the diplo- 
matic relations between courts. This 
change alone must compel in the near 
future a more serious consideration of 
the consular service,and especially on the 
part of the United States a more reason- 
able and proper regard for a service on 
the perfection of which the future of our 
national commerce so greatly depends. 
(2) Another thing which tends irresisti- 
bly in this direction is the fact that with- 
out any of the inducements which help 
to secure valuable work in other branches 
of the public service, the work of our 
consular officials has been of a character 
to awaken the surprise, the envy, and not 
seldom the antipathy, of other countries. 

If the army and navy have increased 
the national domain, the consular serv- 
ice has not less faithfully and under most 
discouraging conditions showed the way 
by which the new epoch in our history 
may be made tributary to our prosperity 
and enable the Republic to extend its in- 
fluence to other lands and peoples, not 
by force of arms alone, but by demon- 
strating the inestimable advantage of re- 
publican institutions from a commercial 
as well as a political point of view. 

I do not doubt but there have been in- 
competent and unworthy consuls. The 
really remarkable thing is that the con- 
sular system which has prevailed in the 
United States has not had the effect to 
wholly eliminate desire or aptitude for 
such work. That the service needs re- 
organization is beyond doubt. The func- 
tion of the consul to-day is so changed 
from that of the past, his relation to the 
country he represents and that to which 
he is accredited are so different from 
those of yesterday, that the past of the 
service is itself a most serious obstacle 
to its best and most efficient development. 
Many of the reforms that have been sug- 
gested for its amendment would, in my 
judgment, be no. improvement of present 
conditions, but the very reverse. As to 
these features, however, I hope to ex- 
press myself in a more permanent form 
at an early day. What I desire: to call 
attention to at the present, time is ‘the 
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fact that our American producers and 
exporters seem likely to fall into an error 
exactly the reverse of their past,—from 
failure to understand or appreciate the 
work of our consuls, they have suddenly 
come to expect of them impossibilities. 
Until within a few years the American 
business man rarely paid enough attention 
to the work of our consular service to 
preserve its reports for reference. Even 
now he would often rather ask the State 
Department to send out a circular to 
them than consult previous volumes of 
reports: in which the subject of which 
he desires information has been fully 
treated. Indeed, the tendency seems to 
be to expect the consul not only to find 
new avenues of commerce, but to do the 
work which only an expert in each par- 
ticular line is capable of doing. Tho the 
consul may discover fresh opportunities 
for profitable enterprise, he cannot cre- 
ate new markets nor secure new trade in 
old ones. Tho he may have a general 
knowledge of many lines, he cannot have 
an expert knowledge of all. He may be 
able to suggest where a commercial pros- 
pector might find it well to dig, but he 
cannot give all those details of cost and 
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set forth all the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered which the inquirer, if himself upon 
the ground and thoroughly equipped in 
his business, would perhaps require 
months to determine and overcome. 

The consul may give perhaps an hour, 
sometimes a day, to each inquiry ; but the 
development of a -market, the evolution 
of a demand, the organization of a traffic 
in another country, this requires the best 
efforts of the best trained brain in each 
particular line, one who knows all the 
secrets of thetrade, the cost of production, 
the risk of loss—in fact, all the multitudi- 
nous contingencies which stand in the 
way of profit. And such a man’s atten- 
tion all the time will not be too much to 
insure success. The consul may help him 
to avoid obstacles, to overcome difficul- 
ties, to dodge mistakes, but he can no 
more do his work than the scout can do 
that of the artillerist. The consul may 
serve as a sign-board to point the way to 
profit, but the only agency that can suc- 
cessfully develop and hold a foreign 
trade is the man who Carries a sample- 
case and knows his business from begin- 
ning to end. 

Borpgaux, FRANCE. ° 


Rendered by War 


Correspondents 
By Major George Forrester Williams 


AuTuor or “ BuLiet AND SHELL,” Etc, 


AR correspondents frequently 
W contributed during the Civil 
War to the success of an im- 
portant movement by timely information 
they happened to obtain during the haz- 
ardous rides between the opposing army 
lines, and on one occasion a correspond- 
ent saved General Grant from capture. 
The Army of the Potomac was mak- 
ing one of its numerous attempts to cut 
off Lee’s railroad communications with 
North and South Carolina, this particu- 
lar movement taking place in the early 
part of March, 1865, and since known as 
the second Hatcher’s Run or Boydton 
Plank Road engagement. General War- 
ren, with the Fifth Corps, occupied the 
right of the Federal line as it formed in 
a dense mass of almost virgin forest land, 





his orders being to keep his right flank 
in touch with the course of Hatcher’s 
Creek, that ran through the Run. Mean- 
while General Hancock and the Second 
Corps had been sent on a wide detour to 
strike and follow the Boydton Plank 
Road, which would ultimately lead him 
up to the Confederate fortifications pro- 
tecting the line of the Southern Railroad, 
over which Lee’s commissary and ord- 
nance supplies were carried into the City 
of Petersburg. 

It was believed that the creek followed 
the arc of a circle, so that Warren’s com- 
mand would eventually perform a gigan- 
tic wheeling motion and thus bring him 
in touch with > eta Hancock’s line and 
sah the Fifth Corps on the Confederate 
But in following the course of 
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Hatcher’s Creek Warren was insensibly 
led away to the right, and a wide gap 
occurred in the Federal line, which was 
quickly filled by Mahone’s division, thus 
preventing the success of Meade’s scope 
of movements. 

A correspondent who had accompanied 
General Warren’s line until nearly noon 
without seeing anything important or 
decisive, made up his mind to ride off to 
the left, as Hancock’s guns could be 
heard there, pounding away. All of a 
sudden the correspondent found that the 
left of Warren’s line was in the air— 
that is to say, his left wing was unpro- 
tected. A little further on, while follow- 
ing one of the narrow horse paths so 
numerous in all Virginian woods, the 
newspaper man noticed that countless 
squirrels were chattering in the tree-tops 
over his head. Knowing by experience 
in forest strategy that these noisy little 
animals never took to the tree-tops en 
masse except when driven there by the 
presence of large bodies of armed men, 
the correspondent was convinced that 
some part of Lee’s troops had pierced 
Meade’s line, and therefore he rode on 
at a much faster gait. 

At a sudden elbow in the narrow path 
he was surprised at seeing General Grant, 
accompanied only by a couple of order- 
lies. 

“Excuse me, General,” said the cor- 
respondent, Mr. William J. Starks, of 
The Herald, as he reined in his horse, 
“T don’t think it’s quite safe for you to 
go any further on this path.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because General Warren has gone 
away off to the right in following the 
creek, and I believe there’s a serious gap 
in our line.” . 

“T thought Warren was getting lost,” 
said the Lieutenant-General, musingly, 
and, then turning to the correspondent, 
continued : “ Well, suppose there is a gap 
for the time being, where’s the danger ? ” 

“T believe, sir, that a strong force of 
the enemy has got in here, somewhere.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“ My principal reason is the presence 
of those squirrels in the tree-tops.” 

The General glanced upward at the 
chattering squirrels, eyed the correspond- 
ent quizzically, and answered : “ You may 
be right, sir. We will go back.” 

The little cavalcade had ridden about 
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two or three hundred yards when a scat- 
tering volley of musketry was 
among the trees, one of the orderlies be- 
ing hit in the arm by a bullet, while an- 
other of the leaden missiles struck the 
other orderly’s steed. All four of the 
riders used the spur and were soon out 
of range. The correspondent lost his hat 
during the race, and for the remainder 
of that day wore a spare cap belonging to 
one of General Grant’s aides. 

When General Gordon made his as- 
sault on Fort Steadman, in March, 1865, 
he captured the fort and a considerable 
length of the bastions on either side, 
thereby imperiling the inner line of com- 
munications of Meade’s army. The at- 
tack was begun before daylight and the 
fierce battle that ensued between Hart- 
ranft’s and Gordon’s commands was 
fought out before sunrise, resulting in . 
a withdrawal of the Confederates to their 
intrenched lines. 

Mr. Edward Crapsey, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer's correspondent, happened to 
be sleeping in a sutler’s tent near Meade 
station, on the line of the military rail- 
road, when Fort Steadman was attacked, 
and he rode to the scene of the battle. 
Being mistaken in the uncertain light for 
a staff officer, the correspondent was un- 
expectedly ordered by a brigade com- 
mander to go and bring a battery stand- 
ing in a gulley into action. Obeying the 
order and manfully standing beside the . 
battery while it delivered a withering 
fire on an advancing column of the en- 
emy, the correspondent was greatly 
amused the next day at seeing his timely 
service attributed to the staff officer, the 
Major frankly admitting that he had not 
been within a mile of the engagement. 

A correspondent who had accompanied 
General Custer on a cavalry raid toward 
Front Royal, during Sheridan’s opera- 
tions in the Shenandoah Valley, discov- 
ered, while going back to Cedar Creek, 
that a heavy force of Confederate infan- 
try was marching toward Sheridan’s left 
flank, the threatening movement being 
concealed by Early’s troops passing a 
helt of woodland. The correspondent, 
Captain Paul, narrowly escaped capture, 
and after a hot ride succeeded in reach- 
ing headquarters in time for his informa- 
tion to be of value. Captain Paul, who 
represented The Times, then volunteered 
to ride around the Confederate lines and 
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warn Custer, who otherwise would have 
walked into a trap on his return to Sheri- 
dan’s main line. This feat he also accom- 
plished, the only thanks or acknowledg- 
ment he received coming from the lips 
of General Custer,—for Sheridan never 
tolerated correspondents. 

It was a war correspondent who, losing 
his own bearings on the morning of July 
I, 1863, ran up against one of the Con- 
federate columns advancing toward 
Gettysburg. Making good his retreat, 
the correspondent found General Rey- 
nolds and informed him of the near ap- 
proach‘of Lee’s advanced corps. Fight- 
ing ensued only an hour after and Gen- 
eral Reynolds was killed. But the cor- 
respondent, Mr. L. L. Crounse, of The 
Times, never mentioned his timely ex- 
ploit until long after the war had ended. 

While General David Hunter had 
charge of the Federal operations in the 
Shenandoah, during the early part of the 
campaign in 1864, he was greatly ham- 
pered by the lack of experienced scouts. 
Frequently it happened that his forces 
marched into battles almost unprepared, 
because he had no good means of cor- 
rectly ascertaining the movement of the 
enemy on his front. Discouraged, he 
finally asked to be relieved, and was suc- 
ceeded in command by General Sheridan. 

One of The Herald correspondents, 
Mr. Theodore Wilson, was with Hunter 
on his advance toward Front Royal, Va., 
and being new to the business of watch- 
ing the maneuvers of an army, and also 
a very venturesome fellow by nature, he 
was over-fond of trying to find out where 
the Confederate forces might be. Tho 
frequently cautioned of the danger at- 
tending his reckless rides to the right or 
left, Wilson persisted and finally came 
to grief, for he was captured by a Con- 
federate cavalry patrol and hurried for- 
ward toward Richmond. 

As they passed through Early’s forces, 
however, Wilson succeeded in escaping 
from his guards and finally reached his 
own lines, after a toilsome tramp by 
night through woods and ravines. His 
estimate regarding Early’s effective 
strength and the hints he had picked up 















concerning the probable intentions of the 
Confederate General were of great value 
to Hunter, who never again had occasion 
to caution the correspondent about stray- 
ing beyond the- Federal lines; for Mr. 
Wilson never again tried independent 
scouting, having learned the lesson taught 
the burnt ‘child by the fire. 

Speaking of. General Hunter reminds 
me of an amusing incident that occurred 
just previous to his retirement from the 
command of the Shenandoah army. The 
footsore and shattered Federal brigades 
had been drawn out of the Valley and 
were encamped on the banks of the beau- 
tiful Monocacy River, in Maryland, to 
await the arrival of Sheridan, who was 
bringing up two divisions of his cavalry 
and the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps as 
reinforcements. 

General Hunter’s headquarters camp 
had been pitched in a bunch of towering 
pine trees, the dead needles under their 
trunks forming an agreeable carpet. Like 
General Grant it was the habit of Hunter 
to wear a private’s blouse while resting 
in camp, which made him look like any- 
thing but an army commander. 

One afternoon a correspondent, whose 
name it will be merciful to conceal, rode 
up to the line of tents, and seeing a sol- 
dier sitting at the foot of a tree, quietly 
smoking a Virginia corncob pipe, asked 
where he could find General Hunter. 

“The old man is somewhere about,” 
replied the soldier, coolly. 

“Well, just hold my horse, will you, 
while I go in search of the General? ” 

“ Certainly,” and the man rose obedi- 
ently and took the bridle. 

“ Genéral Hunter ? ” said the Adjutant- 
General, when the correspondent renewed 
his inquiry; “he’s somewhere about. 
Why, there he is, holding that horse. 
What does it mean?” 

The correspondent turned on his heel, 
went to his horse, and mounting, rode 
off in silence, while the General resumed 
his seat on the ground and laughed until 
the tears came into his eyes. The cor- 
respondent sought another field for the 
exercise of his talents, not caring to face 
the ridicule awaiting him. 

New York City 
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A Sheaf of Sherman Letters 


By General James Grant Wilson 


ILLIAM TECUMSEH SHER- 
MAN (1820-1891), seven of 
who:e well-written letters ap- 

pear in this paper, was the last survivor 
of the brilliant galaxy of illustrious sol- 
diers who held high command in the 


armies of the North and South during 


our Civil War. He was also, with the 
exception of Thomas, the senior of the 
group of great Northern commanders, 
the others being Grant, Meade, Sheri- 
dan and Thomas, all graduates of the 
United States Military Academy, as 
were also the trio of their formidable 
foes, Lee, Johnston and “ Stonewall ” 
Jackson, who confronted them on many 
a well-fought field. With the single ex- 
ception of Jackson, the writer, by some 
happy chance, had the good fortune to 
be acquainted with the other seven il- 
lustrious soldiers, and to have served un- 
der Grant and Sherman. During a pe- 
riod of a quarter of a century the pres- 
ent scribe received nearly two score 
notes and letters from “ Uncle Billy,” as 
he was affectionately called by his troops 
in the now far away war days. The 
earliest of these is dated Headquarters 
of the Army of the Tennessee, Bridg- 
port, November 18th, 1863: 

“Yours of October twenty-third from New 
Orleans overtook me here, having marched the 
Fifteenth Army Corps all the way from Mem- 
phis. We move right along to Chattanooga. 
I have no time at present to comply with your 
request to furnish data from which to sketch 
my unimportant career for the volume concern- 
ing Union generals, to be published by George 
W. Childs. I prefer to leave that short task 
until I am killed or dead.” 

The letter which follows was ad- 
dressed by Sherman to General Grant: 
HeEapQuarTers Muiuitary Division OF THE 

; MIssIssIPPi. 
Saint Lours, November 13, 1865. 
Dear GENERAL: 


I received your kind note a few days since 
and was pleased to hear that you had procured 
a good house, convenient to your business, but 
sorry as to the ten years’ credit, unless you see 
some probable chance of falling heir to a for- 
tune. You cannot save a cent out of your 
salary. The tailor and baker and hackman and 


all the thousand sharks that cut at our car- 
casses know the size of our piles, and each 
seems to think himself entitled to the whole. 
I know what family expenses are here, and that 
they are the same or greater in Washington. 
I doubt if I ever will have as good a time as 
this time last year, when marketing cost very 
little, and I know we had the best the coun- 
try afforded. If I were you I would not hesi- 
tate to obtain the consent of your Philadelphia 
friends to convert that house into money to 
apply toward your Washington purchase, but 
somehow or other you will bring it about, and 
have given yourself ten years. 

I thank you most heartily for the invita- 
tion to come to your house in case I visit 
Washington. I will most assuredly in such an 
event visit you as often as possible, and I as- 
sure you I hope that you will have as much 
comfort and honor in that house as you can 
hope for in this busy, changing world. I have 
been a little under the weather for a few days, 
and think I will soon take a short turn down 
in Arkansas by way of variety. General Rey- 
nolds went down the day before yesterday to 
prepare to muster out every volunteer in his 
command as soon as the troops reach him that 
are ordered. - 


Even to this day it is not distinctly 
known who was responsible for originat- 
ing the Red River expedition of April, 
1864. It still appears to be a filius nul- 
lius. President Lincoln remarked, “ It 
was none of my progeny; ” General Hal- 
leck disclaimed it ; Grant, and Banks, who 
made the campaign, disowned it; Secre- 
taries Stanton and Welles, of the Army 
and Navy Departments, made similar as- 
sertions, and General Sherman said not 
many months before his death to the writ- 
er: “ The whole business, from beginning 
to end, was a blunder!” 

The accompanying letter treats of the 
unfortunate expedition. It is dated St. 
Louis, Mo., March 29th, 1868: 

I do not think that any letters passed be- 
tween Halleck and myself during the period 
just preceding the Red River campaign, ex- 
cept through Baad Grant. I remember well 
that General Halleck ordered the movement 
and General Grant transmitted me the order 
with his, saying he did not favor it,as the move- , 
ment was executive, and he wanted me to limit 
the movement as to time so as not to delay 
the proposed campaign from Chattanooga. 
When I was about to start for Meridian I 
wrote General Banks to the effect that I would 
be back by March rst, prepared to help him in 
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the expedition he was then preparing for 
Shreveport. I returned to Vicks abou 
the time proposed and went down to New Or- 
leans in the marine boat “ Draina,” * and soon 
found that General Banks’s plans were some- 
what different from ours—viz., he proposed to 
go into Texas from Shreveport. I rather think 
that General Banks conceived the project, that 
General Halleck concurred, and ordered us to 
assist. I know that my opinion was that we 
could utilize the time in winter, when we had 
to lay by at Chattanooga, by driving back the 
enemy from the river east and west by a short, 
rapid movement, such as mine to Meridian, and 
that this would enable us to draw from that 
quarter material reinforcements for the grand 
move into Georgia. If I wrote to General Hal- 
leck about that time, of which I doubt, it must 
have contained some such idea. I know that 
General Grant wanted me to command that 
movement, as well as the. one to Meridian, but 
when in New Orleans I learned that General 
Banks, who ranked me, was to command in 
person. I was unwilling to go along, and was 
on my way to resume the command of the 
Army of the Tennessee at Huntsville when I 
met General Grant’s letters to succeed him in 
the command of the Military Division. From 
the time we took Vicksburg there was talk of 
turning a strong force on Dick Taylor, west 
of the Mississippi, so as to prevent his doing 
any mischief to the river transports, and I 
rather think the matter was postponed from 
time to time till it finally resulted in Banks’s 
expedition. 

Writing to a literary friend in Feb- 
ruary, 1878, General Sherman says: 


“* You have brought out in strong colors that 
truth in which I take most pride, that however 
vehement my feelings, purpose or action, I 
never failed in absolute allegiance to General 
Grant as the Great Leader in the Civil War.” 


In the following December Sherman 
alludes to the same subject: 


“Tam sure that you know my complete loy- 
alty to Grant at every period of his eventful 
career, and am perfectly willing to abide your 
version of events, for as you say our joint la- 
bors afford honor enough for any two men on 
earth. I am sure that £ never wanted to take 
from him a particle of fame or credit for my- 
self, and I believe anybody who will read my 
memoirs in the spirit of truth will admit this 
fact. General Grant has told me more than 
once that he was disturbed by reports of 
friends (Babcock, I infer) that my memoirs 
were unfriendly to him, but when he came to 
read them he found nothing of the sort. He 
told me so most emphatically, repeating the 
same in the presence of Senator Conkling, and 
more recently the statement was repeated by 
John Russell Young in his famous interview 
with the General abroad. I have a recent let- 
ter from the General in which he says that for 
the opinions contained in that interview he had 
been reminded of the criticisms on me, but ad- 
mitted that the interview contained much that 
he undoubtedly said, but not all that he said.” 








* So written, but I think must be a mistake. 











In July, 1879, Sherman writes: 


“T’m afraid General Grant will banish him- 

f because some of his inconsiderate friends 
wanted to make his arrival at San Francisco a 
grand occasion. Mr. Fish and I had- parfially 
stopped that, but I fear such representations 
went by telegraph to General Grant in China 
that he has thought best to keep out of the way 
till after the nomination of the next President. 
John Sherman is ambitious and strong—has 
more hold on the respect of the country than 
its affections, and may drift to the condition of 
candidate. I don’t understand why anybody 
aspires to be President. I would rather hold 
my Office, even if stripped of its functions, than 
to be subject to the buffets and abuse of Presi- 
dent, and, what is more, the torture of appeals 
for place and office. I happen to be most deli- 
cately placed, things seem to be drift- 
ing toward the conclusion that my brother 
John and my personal friend General Grant 
will be contestants for the nomination of Presi- 
dent. I can and will advocate neither, and the 
result may be that I get the cuffs and kicks of 
both. So the world goes, and we can only 
drift with it.” 


Writing from Washington in May, 
1880, General Sherman continues the 
subject of Presidential nominations for 
that year: 


“ John Sherman appears as indifferent to his 
chances of election as any man I ever saw, but 
I’m afraid that he is human and makes a great 
mistake in aiming for the least desirable office 
on earth. If I was Grant I would not risk the 
third term, but I am not, and it is none of my 
business, therefore I keep as quiet as possible. 
Grant understands me perfectly, as does also 
John Sherman. I was with Hancock at Old 
Point and was sorry to see that he had a flea 
in his ear, showing dispatches from some of 
his strikers in Harrisburg flattering him that 
his chances for the Democratic nomination were 
on the increase. I am always sorry to see an 
army Officer or justice of the Supreme Court 
in this category. No man of my acquaintance 
is less fitted for the Presidency than Hancock, 
and it may actually spoil another good soldier.” 


A year later General Sherman writes 
from the Headquarters of the Army in 
Washington : 


“T advised the Warren Court of Inquiry 
only as a necessary sequel of the Fitz-John 
Porter inquiry, which I resisted, but was or- 
dered by President Hayes. I did not see how 
in common fairness we could refuse Warren 
a court after the President had ordered one 
for Porter. I never doubted the right or pro- 
priety, however, of Sheridan’s action in dis- 
placing Warren and giving the command to 
Griffin. I have done the same thing myself 
and sanctioned it in others, because I believed 
it lawful and right. . We have a new 
king every four years. He must provide for 
his adherents, and that is about all his office 
will admit of; and when in addition he must 
provide places for his predecessors, the load 


























































becomes too heavy. I believe in the doctrine 
‘stare decisis ’—stand by the authorities and 
decrees. We of the army must stand by the 
existing authorities, and I will stand by Gar- 
field, President-elect, just as I did by Lincoln, 
Johnson, Grant, and Hayes. The world will 
move on, it won’t stop, and the greatest good 
will result from a faithful enforcement of the 
system of our Government as defined by the 
Constitution. Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes 
and Garfield have succeeded each other in 
rapid order, but the country goes on improv- 
ing, advancing, enriching all the time, and 
since the days of Plymouth Rock our country 
has never been better nor richer than to-day. 
‘Men may come and men may go, but the 
country goes on forever.’ . In due time 
I also will step aside, not expecting to make 
a ripple on the surface of great events.” 


Writing on the last day of July, 1881, 
General Sherman says: 


“T am just back from Clyde, Ohio, where 
we dedicated a statue to McPherson on his 
grave. This is the third, so his memory is 
well secured. The first is simply a thirty-two- 
pound gun reversed in a block of marble, sur- 
rounded with a fence of musket barrels, on 
the spot near Atlanta where he fell, erected by 
the Army officers stationed at Atlanta; the sec- 
ond the equestrian statue of him in Washing- 
ton and third the simple bronze statue over his 
grave in Clyde. General Grant, with 
all his unquestioned great qualities, is still a 
mystery to many of his best friends. Altho I 
have been as true and loyal to him as the needle 
to the Pole, he is now cold and silent to me 
in a way that I do not understand, and to as- 
certain the cause of which pride restrained me 
from inquiry. When it was manifest that the 
real contestants for the Hayes succession were 
Grant and John Sherman, I wrote him a long, 
frank, friendly letter, telling him of my embar- 
rassment, and exactly how I felt, substantially 
that if there were danger that the political 
power of this count: 


crats, of which the Southern faction had a ma- 
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was to pass to the Demo- . 
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jority and consequent control, I believed the 
loyal people of this country would turn to him 
as their leader. But if no such danger was im- 
minent, the younger men would resist the 
third, and consequent fourth, term, and insist 
on another candidate. Then he was in Japan, 
and I did not believe that he individually 
wanted to be President again. But the Chi- 
cago Convention proved that he not only 
wanted it, but made his advocacy a test of his 
personal friendship. Grant never answered 
that letter.” 

It is a pleasure to the writer to be able 
to state that friendly relations were soon 
resumed again between the illustrious 
comrades, also to mention that more than 
once during Grant’s last two years of 
life he expressed the opinion that the 
New World had produced no soldier su- 
perior to Sherman, and that he was en- 
titled to high rank among the greatest 
commanders of the nineteenth century. 
If to be brave, and highly educated, to 
be thoroughly loyal, and of unblemished 
personal character, to be always pre- 
pared with either pen, rifle or sword ; in- 
defatigable on the march; omnipresent 
in battle; relentless in pursuit; to be the 
author of combinations exhibiting a 
strategical ability unsurpassed since the 
days of Napoleon; to receive the lavish 
and always unqualified eulogium of his 
former commander, Grant; and to have 
been more dreaded by the enemy than 
any of our generals; if to be all this con- 
stitutes a Great Captain, then will his- 
tory award that rank to William Te- 
cumseh Sherman, and assign him an 
honored place in the American Temple 
of Military Fame. 


New Yor« City 


Distrust 
By Blanche Nevin 
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T is not the mountain, it is not the land; 
And it is not the deep, wide sea; 
And not the stretch of the desert sand 

Can separate you and me, 
Sweetheart, 
Can separate you and me. 


II. 
Hands may clasp and tighten and hold, 
And heart be pressed to heart, 
Yet only shadows-the arms enfold, 
If souls have grown apart, 
Sweetheart, 
If souls have grown apart. 





1m. 


Nor yet the gallop of racing horse 
Can make the distance wide, 
And not the steam or electric force 
Can banish us side from side, 
Sweetheart, 
Can banish us side from side. 


IV. ‘ 
But the cruel thought, the harsh distrust, 

The word that biteth sore, 
Each from each apart could thrust 

So far we could meet no more, 

Sweetheart, 
In this world never more, 

Cuurcutown, Pa, 


The School Reform in Russia 


Ry Sofja Lvovna Friedland 


{ Madame Friedland is well known in this country as a lecturer on Russian Art and Literature. 


E who firmly believes—as a great 
many do—that Russia is on the 
eve of a political reform as re- 

gards her government is as much mis- 
taken as he is in the idea that an absolute 
government is an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of our country. 

On the contrary, one stroke from the 
pen of an Imperial Autocrat has turned 
twenty million serfs into free landown- 
ers, and before the twentieth century is 
much older a mighty monarch’s word 
will have freed the Russian masses from 
their moral chains. Before compulsory 


education is finally and definitely intro- 
duced in Russia-—indirectly, as I shall 
explain later on, it has existed for a num- 
ber of years—a reform of our entire 
school system is to be undertaken almost 
immediately, and indeed for many years 
there has been the greatest necessity for 


such a reform. Altho a _ well-known 
American pedagog, after his return from 
a delightful trip to Russia, where he had 
been received by the Czar, had declared 
our school system to be perfect, the Rus- 
sian educated classes were not of this 
opinion. 

Russia is at the present day passing 
through a period of emancipation from 
Western influences, from the foreign 
yoke laid on her since the days of Peter 
the Great. Every system had been slav- 
ishly copied from Germany and France, 
whether it fitted the Russian character or 
not, and throughout centuries the idea 
prevailed that for culture we Russians 
had to go abroad. In 1804 the program 
for our “ Gymnasium ” (public school) 
was copied from the program of the Ly- 
ceum in France, and later on it became 
entirely cosmopolitan. 

Russian society has often been re- 
proached for being too cosmopolitan. I 
have often heard foreigners tell us that 
we know our country too little. This 
was owing to our school system, bor- 
rowed from other countries. And yet 
this is not entirely the reason why at the 
present day the old system is doomed, 
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In 1884 Count Deljanoff, then Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, introduced a 
new school reform which has justly been 
termed the * police system,” in our pub- 
lic education and under which every par- 
ticle of liberty of thought and action was 
taken away from teacher and pupil alike. 

Americans, whose universities and 
other scholastic institutions are free from 
all interference on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, must surely be surprised at the 
severity exercised here, but not for one 
moment let them believe that our stu- 
dents bore their fate patiently. Even 
before the time of “the police system ” 
student riots were a common matter, but 
as in many cases these riots took a po- 
litical turn the students were not the 
gainers, and the whole thing was hushed 
up before the public knew much about it. 

Our universities are State institutions, 
maintained and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment, and the latter naturally expect- 
ed to subject them to the same degree of 
discipline as the other departments of the 
administration. The result we all know. 
Student riots came as regularly as Christ- 
mas and Easter. 

et me say a word as to the Russian 
student himself. While he is the most 
unmanageable of all the students in 
Christendom, he is also the most educated 
and most interesting of all, and he begins 
to be so while still a schoolboy at the 
* Gymnasium.” 

During my travels in the United States 
I have made a thorough study of student 
life at one of your best Western universi- 
ties. I was amazed to find how unedu- 
cated—in a broad sense of the word—the 
students were. They are well informed 
as to the politics of their country, and 
they turn out good business men—but 
well educated, alas! they are not. While 
the American student gives his entire 
time, apart from his work, to football, 
baseball, boating and other noble sports, 
which, together, with his flirtation with 
the co-eds, takes up every minute of his 
leisure hours, the Russian student has 




















become acquainted with the literature of 
the world. At the age of eighteen he has 
read the philosophers, and as he is a born 
idealist, he starts out to improve human- 
ity. He naturally first begins to find 
fault with his professors and the univer- 
sity in general, and as hitherto he has 
met with little sympathy either from so- 
ciety or the Government, he has openly 
rebelled and secretly conspired. 

The student has always been dealt with 
very severely, the Government being de- 
termined that the student class should 
not force the hand of the State, as is the 
case in other countries. 

Three years ago a riot broke out in 
the streets of St. Petersburg. The cause 
was only a minor one, but it had great 
consequences. The students had been 
celebrating “ Founder’s Day ” at the uni- 
versity, and, being in a jolly mood, had 
upset a carriage in the street. A crowd, 
composed of all street elements, had 
gathered in a moment and became very 
noisy. The police tried to disperse the 
mob, but the students resented the inter- 
ference of the police and before long it 
came to a bloody skirmish between gen- 
darmes and students. The: latter were 
arrested and their leaders were expelled 
from the university; some of them, the 
regular “ bravadoes,” were exiled, but 
have long since returned. 

Here the whole thing would have end- 
ed until the next occasion, but student 
riots make the rounds in Russia and a 
cause for them is always found. Reports 
from St. Petersburg reached Moscow, 
then traveled on to Kieff, and so forth 
till the foreign press grew loud in pro- 
claiming that political reasons were the 
cause of all. There was no such thing 
three years ago. 

General Vannovsky had just quitted 
his position as Minister of War, and as 
he is known to be as impartial and honest 
as he is highly educated and experienced, 
Czar Nicholas intrusted to him the inves- 


tigation of the student question. That. 


he has proved equal to the task is ex- 
pressed to-day in the fact that he now oc- 
cupies the position of Minister of Public 
Instruction at a time when the entire 
school question is to be solved by the in- 
troduction of the new reforms. General 
Vannovsky having the sympathies, not 
only of society in general, but also of the 
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entire school element in Russia, has been 
elected president of the committee for 
the reorganization of our schools, and 
his assistants are the most experienced 
pedagogs in the Russian Empire. 

March 25th brought the following re- 
script from the Czar: 

“I invite the parents and the homes of the 
children in my empire to assist the commit- 
tee to whom I have intrusted the reorganiza 
tion of all Russian schools, beginning from 
the elementary institutions to the university. 
Only by the united force of parent and pro- 
fessor lies the possibility of giving a’good and 
practical education to our younger generation. 
May God’s blessing be with parents and 
pedagogs in the great work before us. Amen.” 


From this moment the press, as _ re- 
garded the school reforms, was free to 
public opinion, 

Never in the annals of the Russian 
press and Russian literature in general 
has there been heard such freedom of 
speech, such bitter reproach at the old 
system, such hopes and fear for the fu- 
ture. In language full of scorn’ an 
contempt did society accuse the Govern- 
ment for the old school system which had 
deprived the schools of their former free- 
dom. 

Away with the classical education of 
Europe! Away with Greek and Latin! 
Let us give our children a practical edu- 
cation; let us have a national school, 
based on national principles, suited to the 
characteristics of the Russian people! 

We have shown more than once ‘that 
we are able to solve great problems with- 
out taking an example from the West. 
The abolishment of slavery was carried 
out more satisfactorily in Russia than in 
the United States. The “ Peasant’s 
Bank ” is a typically Russian institution, 
which has been copied by the English 
Government and introduced successfully 
in Ireland. The monopoly of alcohol, 
which has proved a blessing to Russia, 
has been copied by Sweden and will be 
copied by other countries. Every inde- 
pendent step taken by our Government 
has been crowned by success. Let us be 
independent in the education of our chil- 
dren also; let. the new reforms be en- 
tirely Russian.. . 

This is the opinion of our liberal press. 
The conservative papers seem to be 
afraid of new experiments, but at any 
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rate the great organization work is in 
good hands and will be finished early 
in the fall. 

The main object of the Russian Govern- 
ment is to unite the classical and profes- 
sional gymnasiums; to abolish to a cer- 
tain degree Greek and Latin, and to give 
more attention to the study of our own 
country, her history, literature and geog- 
raphy, so much neglected after the 
reforms of Count Deljanoff, himself 
brought up after the old régime of West- 
ern Europe. 

Why are American and German stu- 
dents so much more patriotic than ours? 
Because their patriotic feeling is devel- 
oped from the moment they enter school. 

It is true that our younger generation 
is much better informed in regard to 
other countries—the instruction given in 
our gymnasiums is on broader lines—but 
it must be in the interest of every gov- 
ernment, whether absolute or free, that 
the citizens of the country should be pa- 
triots. 

But the new reforms will not only en- 
deavor to create patriotism—this would 
be a hard task with the lack of freedom— 
but they will also restore the liberty 
taken away from our schools in 1884. 

The idea of an autonomy for our uni- 
versities is as old as the universities 
themselves. Unfortunately the political 
events of 1848 were also reflected at our 
universities, and the question of an au- 
tonomy was greatly criticised by the 
conservative party. It is owing to their 
influence that the presidents were not 
elected, but appointed by the Govern- 
ment, altho the professors and “ decans ” 
continued to be elected by the collegiate. 
The reforms of 1864 returned to our uni- 
versities full independence and largely 
increased their material support. 

The nihilistic movement between 1860- 
1875 in its epidemical form touched 
every class of society, but according to 
statistics there was but a small percent- 
age of students involved in the manifes- 
tations outside of the university walls, 
because the students at that time had no 
reason to be dissatisfied and they also 
had a strong support in their professors. 

Unfortunately in 1884 the laws were 
altered. The more liberal rectors, presi- 
dents and professors were changed, and 
their positions were given to regular des- 


pots. The relationship between student 
and pedagog grew worse than it had ever 
been before, and it resulted in a general 
dissatisfaction of all parties concerned. 

As I said before, our younger genera- 
tion is too intelligent, too well informed 
in regard to the university laws of other 
countries, too high-spirited to submit to 
any ill treatment on the part of the higher 
authorities, and whenever a professor or 
rector had been so unfortunate as to of- 
fend a student, it was done at the cost of 
both. More than one murder, more than 
one exile to Siberia, has been the conse- 
quence of this state of affairs, which 
reached its climax when Bogolepoff was 
elected Minister of Public Instruction, a 
man as conservative in his ideas on peda- 
gogy as he was disliked in every way. 

Altho the student riots of a few months 
ago had nothing to do with the murder of 
Bogolepoff, which was an entirely polit- 
ical affair, yet the necessity became evi- 
dent that at the head of public instruction 
should be elected a man who would be 
suited to the more liberal movement of 
the present day. General Vannovsky has 
the full confidence of the Czar, and Nich- 
olas III proved himself,three years ago, to 
be on the side of the students, and altho 
he had felt compelled to send the leaders 
of the late disorders to the ranks for their 
very aggressive position toward the Gov- 
ernment in general, he has entered heart 
and soul into the student question and 
the reorganization of every kind of pub- 
lic school. 

Compulsory education will be intro- 
duced in Russia by degrees, beginning 
with the districts of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, but it exists in an indirect way 
all over the country. 

Owing to a Government order of eight 
years ago, every factory employing over 
three hundred workingmen is obliged to 
have a free school for the children of 
these men till they are fourteen. Every 
regiment has compulsory education for 
the sons of the soldiers. Every church 
has a free school for city and village chil- 
dren, and a great many more institutions 
have free schools, and those who know 
the craving for knowledge on the part of 
the Russian lower classes will understand 
that when we have schools enough com- 
pulsory education will hardly be needed, 


St. Pererssurc, Russia. 
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Sully Prudhomme: A Poet of Science 


By Prof, E. E. Slosson 





. Or tHE University or Wyominc 


STRIKING example of what Pro- 
fessor Gosse calls “ the isolation 
of the Anglo-Saxon mind” is 

seen in the fact that Sully Prudhomme, 
who has received the Nobel prize for the 
greatest work in pure literature, is known 
to so few Americans. But, then, the 
average American, even well educated, 
would have difficulty in naming any liv- 
ing French poet except Rostand. Poetry 
is essentially untranslatable, and those 
whose literary education is confined to 
work done in school know the classics of 
their ancestors, but not much of the clas- 
sics of their- contemporaries. People 
commonly believe—for so they have been 
told by those who ought to know—that 
this is a scientific age, and that good 
poetry is impossible in such an atmos- 
phere; any poetry, that is, except per- 
haps the pseudo-antique, with themes 
drawn from the Greek drama, the fables 
of King Arthur, or the legends of the 
Vikings. To those who hold that all 
poetry is of the past it must be a shock 
that the prize for the ideal in literature 
goes to the man who more than any other 
now living has embodied in his verse the 
new material gathered by science, and 
has best expressed the spirit of action 
and investigation which characterizes the 
age. 

Sully Prudhomme is q Bachelor of 
Science as well as of Literature, and it 
is to the polytechnic school that he owes 
the trend of his imagination and his 
modes of thought. He is not the “ Bobby 
Burns to sing the song of steam ” whom 
Kipling calls for. He is not a poet of 
the people and a writer of music-hall 
songs. But he differs from most literary 
men in that he has caught a glimpse of 
the new poetry which science has re- 
vealed and which is so much grander 
than that which it has destroyed, and he 
does not hold to the theory that the vo- 
cabulary of three centuries ago is better 
fitted to express modern thought and 
feeling than the living language.of to- 
day. <A poet who sings of balloons and 





barometers, of submarine cables and 
photography, of the origin of species and 
specific gravity determinations, is an an- 
noyance to the critics. According to the 
prevailing dogmas the sword is more 
poetical than the revolver; and, while 
cavalry may be mentioned, to speak of 
torpedo boats is not good form. That 
Sully Prudhomme should introduce as- 
tronomy is not so bad. Literature, even 
the most conventional, is no longer con- 
sidered bound to the Ptolemaic system, 
but may use in moderation some New- 
tonian conceptions. But that he should 
talk of chemistry and biology is unpar- 
donable. What trouble it would make 
with our courses in literature if the prac- 
tice should become general! Literary 
men might have to know something of 
science in order to understand the allu- 
sions; and the “study” of literature, 
which consists so largely in running allu- 
sions to their holes, would become quite 
a different thing from what it was in the 
good old days when all permissible sym- 
bols could be found neatly classified and 
interpreted in the “ Reader’s Handbook 
of Mythology and Cyclopedia of Meta- ' 
phors.” Did not one of our foremost 
critics object to Kipling’s using the 
names of the parts of a steam engine on 
the ground that the people—meaning 
those who write, not those who read— 
did not know what he meant? In Eng- 
lish the difference between the literary 
and the common vocabularies is greater 
than in French, and there is all the more 
need of poets bold enough to bridge the 
gulf which separates literature from life. 
The success of Sully Prudhomme should 
stimulate some of our poets to develop 
the deeper meaning and hidden beauty of 
our daily life and modern modes of 
thought. For example, we all of us feel 
the thrill of modern invention and dis- 
covery ; but this feeling has hardly found 
any expression in recent English except 
in Kipling’s “ The Miracles.” 

Among the qualities which science wilt 
tend to develop in poetry are clarity and 
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sincerity, and both these are so promi- 
nent in the poems of Sully Prudhomme 
that Brunetiére, as leader of the Reac- 
tionaries, complains that he is “ too con- 
scientious,” and says he is “too much 
afraid of the Sorbonne and the Ecole 
Polytechnique and does not care enough 
for us simple and naive readers, who do 
not demand of him so great exactness, 
and still less so painful an effort to attain 
it.” Brunetiére evidently misses the free- 
dom of phrase of the days when poets 
sought rather to be musical than truth- 
ful, and did not care what they said so 
long as théy said it beautifully. But 
granting that over-nicety in literature, 
whether it springs from the spirit of the 
savant or of the artiste, is a blemish, is it 
not possible that poetry can acquire more 
of the exactitude demanded by modern 
thought without losing any of its charm? 
It seems to us that Sully Prudhomme has 
proved this, as has also Tennyson in our 
own tongue. Passages from “ In Memo- 
riam ” and “ The Two Voices,” as well 
as from “Le Bonheur” and “La Jus- 
tice,” express scientific theories or meta- 
physical arguments as accurately as could 
any technical treatise, and prove that it 
is not necessary to be false in order to 
be poetical. 

It was once thought that the advance 
of science would make poetry impossible ; 
but we now realize that science discloses 
more mysteries than it solves, and that 
anthropomorphism is not .idealism, but 
materialism. There is more poetry to 
be seen through the microscope and the 
telescope than with the naked eye. These 
lines from “The Sunrise” show that 
Sully Prudhomme has a truer insight 
into the significance of the effect of sci- 
ence on poetry than Keats shows in his 
“Lamia: ” 


“Ah! les fils de l’Hellade, avec des yeux 
nouveaux 
Admirant cette gloire a |’Orient éclose, 
Criaient: Salut au dieu dont les quatre 
chevaux 
Frappent d’un pied d’argent le ciel solide 


et rose! 


“ Nous autres nous crions: Salut a 1’Infini! 
Au grand Tout, a la fois idole, temple et 
prétre, 
Qui tient fatalement I’homme 4 la terre uni, 
Et la terre au soleil, et chaque étre a 
chaque étre, 
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“ Le ciel a fait l’aveu de son mensonge ancien, 
Et depuis qu’on a mis ses piliers a 
l'épreuve, 
Il apparait plus stable affranchi de soutien, 
Et l’univers entier vét une beauté neuve.” 


Like our own Lanier, he does not find 
it necessary in his interpretations of na- 
ture to use the old machines in the liter- 
ary property-room. No faculty has de- 
veloped so much under the tutorship of 
science as the imagination, and the me- 
chanical conceptions which were neces- 
sary in the early days, when the imagina- 
tion of mankind was weak and untrained, 
must give way to a more refined symbol- 
ism. Picture-writing is a primitive stage 
in the evolution of language. 

It is a common mistake of our day to 
regard art as identical with archeology. 
It is really not necessary that Euterpe 
should always walk backward; but she, 
like most of her sister muses, prefers to 
keep her eyes on the past. The aloof- 
ness of litterateurs as a class and their 
inveterate tendency toward atavism keeps 
them using the old similes, dulled and 
rounded tho they are by centuries of con- 
stant use. Like worn-out coins they 
should be withdrawn from circulation 
and the mints again opened to free coin- 
age—if we can find men who can make 
us a new circulating medium of thought 
and feeling. There is no lack of material. 
Every science contributes an abundance 
of new and striking symbols, but for the 
most part they remain unused because 
of their unconventionality, which should 
be regarded as an advantage. What 
beauty. and force the metaphors of sci- 
ence may give to literature has been 
shown by Ruskin and Tennyson in Eng- 
lish prose and poetry. With a few scien- 
tific analogies Drummond gave new life 
to old theological dogmas, and received 
the reward that the people are always 
ready to give to one who translates an- 
cient truth into living language. Alden’s 
“Study of Death” and Maeterlinck’s 
“ Life of the Bee ” are examples of what 
can be achieved by those who can handle 
the new symbolism. It requires a master 
hand, however, to use the crude material 
excavated by science, because it is lack- 
ing in poetical associations, and there is 
always the danger of embodying unas- 
similable matter. Perhaps it is just as 
well that most of our modern writers let 
it alone and keep to words and thoughts 
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SULLY PRUDHOMME: 


that they know are poetical because poets 
of the past have used them. 

It would not, of course, be possible to 
prove the critics wrong when they say 
that Sully Prudhomme occasionally 
passes over the boundary of poetry into 
prose, and even into the prosaic in his 
use of unconventional expressions and in 
putting into verse ideas essentially un- 
poetical. Here the boundary line de- 
pends largely on the reader, and whether 
he has assimilated his science so that it 
is a part of his life or whether he keeps 
it in his mental museum. Holmes suc- 
ceeded in “ The Chambered Nautilus ” 
and failed in “ The Living Temple,” al- 
tho it would be hard to say just why the 
anatomy of a mollusk should be more 
susceptible of poetical employ than that 
of man. 

It is not of so much importance that 
Sully Prudhomme has sometimes failed 
—we could any of us do that—as it is 
that he has so often succeeded in bring- 
ing under the domain of poetry so much 
alien territory. It is a great triumph for 
the greatest of arts. He says: “ Verse is 
the form most apt to preserve whatever 
the writer confides to it, and we can, I 


believe, confide to it, besides all senti- - 


ments, almost all ideas.” 
“Le pinceau n’est trempé qu’aux sept cou- 
leurs du prisme. 
Sept notes seulement composent le clavier . . . 
Faut-il plus au poéte? Et ses chants, pour 
matiére, 
N’ont-ils pas la science aux sévéres beautés, 
Toute l’histoire humaine et nature entiére? ” 


No living poet has done more to prove 
the justice of this claim than Sully 
Prudhomme. As Jules Lemaitre says 
of him, “‘ He has extended the domain of 
poetry as far as possible and in two di- 
rections, on the side of fancy and on the 
side of speculative thought, encroaching 
here upon music and there upon prose.” 
As an example of his use of an as- 
tronomical theme one sonnet may be 
quoted (from “ Les Epreuves ” and pub- 
lished in Canfield’s French Lyrics) : 


LE RENDEZ-VOUS. 


“Tl est tard; l’astronome aux vielles obsti- 
nées, 
Sur sa tour, dans le ciel ot meurt le 
dernier bruit, 
Cherche des iles d’or, et, le front dans la 
nuit, 
Regarde a J’infini blanchir des matinées ; 
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“Les mondes fuient pareils 4 des graines 
vannées ; 

L’épais fourmillement des nébuleuses luit ; 

Mais, attentif a l’astre échevelé qu’il suit, 

Il le somme, et lui dit: ‘ Reviens dans mille 
années.” 


“Et l’astre reviendra. D’un pas ni d’un in- 
stant 
Il ne saurait frauder la science éternelle; 
Des hommes passeront, l’humanité |’attend ; 
D’un oeil changeant, mais str, elle fait 
sentinelle ; 
Et, fat-elle abolie au temps de son retour, 
Soule, la Vérité veillerait sur la tour.” 


What seems most foreign to us in the 
poetry of Sully Prudhomme is his fre- 
quent tone of sadness, sinking at times, 
as in the “ Voeu,” into the deepest pes- 
simism. Not but what he is cheerful, for 
a Frenchman, but Frenchmen, tho often 
joyful, are never cheerful, at least not in 
literature. The critics account for his 
melancholy in various ways, after the 
manner of critics striving to read an auto- 
biography in an author’s works. An un- 
happy childhood is suggested, also dis- 
appointments in love, but whether these 
are affairs of the heart or affairs of the 
imagination we cannot know until his 
love letters are published by his literary 
executioner—and perhaps not then. 
Whatever may be its cause, his melan- 
choly does not take the personal and the- 
atrical form of Byron or Lamartine, but 
it is a post-Darwinian type; dry, clear and 
cold, a theoretical and intellectual de- 
spondency. This tone of disappointment 
and disillusionment so dominant in mod- 
ern French literature cannot be compre- 
hended, or at least cannot be felt, by us 
as a race. Science came to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind as an inspiration and as a 
servant. We at once hitched our wagon 
to the new star and have been making 
commendable progress ever since. The 
French took modern science as a malady. 
By the discovery of the law of the con- 
servation of energy they felt themselves, 
like the Buddhists, bound to the wheel 
of the law. When they espoused evolu- 
tion they felt themselves allied to the 
brutes. Each new discovery of science 
was hailed as the final and complete gos- 
pel to man, and when they found that the 
old problems were not ultimately solved 
but merely stated in new terms they ac- 
cused science of breach of promise. 
Sully Prudhomme takes refuge, as is 
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customary in minds of his type, in the 
gospel of work, of helping humanity, 
altho they are not entirely clear in ex- 
plaining why humanity should be helped. 
A Positivist poet would seem an impos- 
sibility, but we have George Eliot and 
Swinburne also to prove that it is not. 
In “ Le Bonheur” Faustus seeks for the 
meaning of life, first in sensuous enjoy- 
ment of the most refined type, then in 
the answers given to the riddle of the uni- 
verse by ancient philosophers, medieval 
theologians and modern scientists; but 
he is not satisfied and returns to earth, 
resolving to devote himself to the rear- 
ing of a new race, thus reaching nearly 
the same utilitarian conclusion as the el- 
der Faust, tho by the reverse route. This, 
practically, is not so far from the true 
Christian ideal as many people suppose, 
for Christ taught that the object of life 
was not feeling or knowing, but doing. 
Often in the history of religion, esthetics 
on the one hand or theology on the other 
has temporarily triumphed over ethics, 
but they were servile insurrections. In 
the balanced nature the emotions and 
the intellect are merely servants of the 
will. 

The theology of Sully Prudhomme 
seems to consist chiefly in personification. 
That is not saying much, because that is 
what other people’s theology always 
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seems to any of us. A vague pantheism 
and a clouded optimism appear at times. 
“Dieu n’est pas rien, mais Dieu n’est 
persone: il est tout.” La Mort is to him 
La Libératrice as well as La supréme 
Berceuse. His philosophy of life, which 
might be defined as stoicism in action, is 
most clearly expressed in these lines 
from “Les Destins,’ quoted in Le- 
maitre (“ Les Contemporains”) : 


“Qui, Nature, ici-bas mon appui, mon asile, 
C'est ta fixe raison qui met tout en son 
lieu ; 
J’y crois, et nul croyant plus ferme et plus 
docile 
Ne s’étendit jamais sous le char de son 
dieu. 


“Tgnorant tes motifs, nous jugeons par les 
notres: 
Qui nous épargne est juste, et nous nuit, 
criminel. 
Pour toi qui fais servir chaque étre a tous 
les autres, 
Rien n’est bon ni mauvais, tout est ration- 
nel. 


“Ne. mesurant jamais sur ma fortune infime 
Ni le bien ni le mal, dans mon étroit 
sentier 
_ Jirai calme, et je voue, atome dans l’abime, 
Mon humble part de force a ton chef- 
d’ceuvre entier.” 


LARAMIE, WYOMING. 


Intus 


(Suggested by a poem of Sully Prudhomme) 
By Curtis Hidden Page 


Two thoughts dispute. 
And one a 
Can but refute. 


D EEP in the dark of soul 


rms, and one 


The heart says, “ Hope, believe! 
Faith must not move. 

God’s love cannot deceive!” 
The mind says: “ Prove.” 


The mind says: “ What are we 
More than the clod? ” 

The heart says: “ We shall live 
Again with God.” 


The heart says: “ This I know 
By strength of love!” 
Mocking the mind repeats 
Its one word: “ Prove.” 


The mind says: “ What is God? 
I see him not!” 

The heart says: “ God is love! 
Have you forgot?” 


The heart says: “ God I know 
Because I love.” 
Sadly the mind re 


Its one word: “ ave 


Christian, Pagan or a 
Till death 1 come 
We live one long dispute, 

Our martyrdom. 


Co.tumaia University, New York, 
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Thomas Jefferson 


Tue character of the third President of 
the United States was the cause of end- 
less and bitter discussion during his life- 
time and bids fair to continue to be a puz- 
zle for decades to come. The present 
biographer* evidently enters upon his 
task with a bias in his subject’s favor. As 
he proceeds he finds so many things to 
sustain an opposite opinion that he almost 
goes over to the opposing side. Then 
that which was genuine and good in the 
subject appeals anew to his mind and re- 
stores his balance of judgment. 

If consistency be a jewel, which under 
certain circumstances one may be permit- 
ted to doubt, Jefferson was not that jew- 
el’s owner. An entertaining volume of 
his changes of opinion and self-contradic- 
tion might readily be made from his let- 
ters, diaries and state papers. These re- 
late to nearly all matters of national pol- 
icy, or politics, characters or opinions. 
The point that gives these contradictions 
a more sinister look is that the most wide- 
ly differing sentiments concerning the 
same man or subject may be found to 
have been written ini a public letter, or a 
private one, or in a confidential note, all 
of the very same date. 

In the beginning Jefferson was not a 
party man. “ IfI could not go to heaven 
but with a party, I would not go at all,” 
he said, and probably meant what he said. 
Yet in a very short time, if not actually at 
the same moment, he was actively en- 
gaged in forming what has ever since 
been an extremely well organized party. 
Even while he was Secretary of State (dur- 
ing Washington’s first administration) 
these party lines began to appear, much 
to the regret of the President ; and in the 
second year of his Vice-Presidency (with 
John Adams as President) we find Jef- 
ferson himself complaining of the situa- 
tion he had helped and was then helping 
tocreate. The Federalists were probably 
as honest and upright a set of men, with 
decided convictions and clear heads, as 
were ever driven by their own temper and 


* Tue True Tuomas Jerrerson. By Wm, Elercy Cur- 
ts, Philadelphia; -J. B. Lippincott Co, §.50. 
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the cool “ poking up” of skilled politi- 
cians—and no man was ever more skilled 
in this line than was Jefferson—into 
throwing themselves overboard. In 1798 
Jefferson pretended to fear that the New 
England States meant to secede from the 
Union and return to their former alle- 
giance to Great Britain. This undeserved 
allegation threw the leaders of that 
stronghold of Federalism into a frenzy 
of resentment, and Jefferson knew that 
his end had been accomplished, that he 
should henceforth have nothing to do but, 
in the words of his then friend and sup- 
porter, John Randolph of Roanoke, “Let 
the Federals cut their own throats while 
the band played.” 

. Jefferson, says Mr. Curtis, was a man 
of high ideals, and he was often embar- 
rassed by the inconsistency between his 
professions and his practices. When one 
first reads the private note-book which he 
calls his“Anas,” it is, the biographer says, 
“almost ”—but we would rather say 
quite—impossible to resist the inclination 
to question his integrity. For these are 
really “ odious records of malicious gos- 
sip” concerning’ not only those with 
whom his differences were open, but those 
toward whom he made pretensions of ad- 
miring friendship. 

Jefferson appears at his very worst in 
his conduct toward Washington. Mr. 
Curtis thinks that Jefferson so fully be- 
lieved in, the “ sublime doctrines of civil 
and religious liberty” that his “ suspi- 
cious disposition saw a conspiracy in 
every conference of his political oppo- 
nents” against these cherished institu- 
tions, “ until he became a monomaniac 
upon the subject and even accused Wash- 
ington of treason.” One might consent 
to accept this excuse for Mr. Jefferson’s 
conduct in the matter if one could believe, 
with Mr. Curtis, that his imagination had 
been imposed upon by its own inventions ; 
and if it were not for the fact that even 
while he was dilating upon these views to 
his own political sympathizers he was 
writing in terms of the most profound re- 
spect to and about General Washington. 
and to those who held him in honor. Jef- 
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ferson’s own lips or pen furnish the evi- 
dence to convict him of the atrocious at- 
tacks made upon his friend and benefac- 
tor through the medium of Freneau’s pa- 
per. Freneau declared under oath that 
Jefferson, then Secretary of State, was 
not responsible, either directly or indirect- 
ly, for the aspersions upon General Wash- 
ington, and later on alleged that he had 
made this affidavit in order to protect his 
employer and patron, so that his word 
would not count either way, were it not 
for unmistakable testimony under Jeffer- 
son’s own hand. But this testimony was 
not accessible in the lifetime of Washing- 
ton, who, with his accustomed magnanim- 
ity, refused to believe in the treachery of 
one so trusted. It was not until the pub- 
lication of the celebrated Mazzei letter 
that this result was achieved. Mazzei 
was an Italian who had sought refuge in 
the New World from the political 
troubles of the old, and had bought .a 
plantation not too far from Monticello for 
neighborly visiting. Afterward he went 
back to Europe and kept up a corre- 
spondence with Jefferson. The latter 


wrote him a letter containing assertions 
against Washington, the Senate and the 


Supreme Court, charging all three with 
"aristocratic and monarchica! tenden- 


cies,” and with “ betr: their c 
under the temptation of Great Britain’s 
proffered bribes.” This letter was first 
published in an Italian paper, and was 
thence translated into a French paper, 
and from this again back into English. 
At first Jefferson, who was, no doubt, con_ 
founded to find his confidential letter di- 
vulged, denied its authenticity, but in 
later years on various occasions he more 
or less decidedly admitted his authorship 
of it to many persons. The Mazzei letter 
succeeded in convincing General Wash- 
ington of Jefferson’s perfidy, and tho 
with his sublime patience he made little 
or no reference to the matter, from that 
time the two “ met without any further 
intercourse than a common interchange 
of the barest civilities.”’ 

Hitherto the so-called “true biogra- 
phers” haveerred by presenting their sub- 
jects in the worst light which it is possi- 
ble to cast upon them. Fortunately there 
were not very serious accusations that 
could be made. The biography of Jeffer- 
son tells the truth, but it is not unfair, for 
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it does not dwell upon the seamy side to 
the neglect of the other. It is a remarka- 
bly well painted portrait of a person 
whose character must have been a puzzle 
to himself as well as others. 


a 
The Limits of Evolution 


Tue beauty of Professor Howison’s 
style goes far to overcome the asperity 
of his subject. Even those to whom the 
name of Metaphysics is. repulsive will 
find these essays* not unreadable, while 
thoughtful men, to whom the mysteries 
of our nature must always seem deserv- 
ing of profound attention, will find here 
the outlines of a system that seems to 
furnish a basis for faith in personal im- 
mortality and in a personal God. Pro- 
fessor Howison declares his purpose to 
be to illustrate the metaphysical theory 
of personal idealism. Materialism is, 
for the present at least, a discredited 
philosophy. Idealism holds the field ; but 
if it is to assume the form of monism or 
pantheism men are no better off, so far 
as their higher emotions are concerned, 
than if Biichner’s “ Kraft and Stoff” 
were their gospel. 

Agnosticism, it is true, is professed by 
thinkers of weight, but its weakness as 
a system of philosophy is now generally 
understood. Mr. Balfour, in his “ Foun- 
dations of Belief,” and William James, 
in his “ Will to Believe,” showed that 
the postulates of physical science implied 
a tissue of metaphysical assumptions; a 
truth recognized clearly by Huxley him- 
self. Idealism, therefore, is in posses- 
sion of the philosophical world, and with 
good prospect of permanent possession. 
But idealistic philosophy, as Professor 
Howison says, despite its diligent hos- 
tility to materialism, has usually been at 
one with its foe in absorption into the 
one-and-all. 


“The only vital difference it introduces is 
to substitute for the one material substance a 
single conscious Subject, or Universal Mind, 
through which, and in which, and for which 
all things subsist—all things, including the 
so-called other minds.” 


It is undeniable, therefore, that the main 
drift of philosophic thought in the West- 
ern world for the past century has been 
4 G. H. Howison, 
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increasingly toward the Oriental view of 
things. 

Now monism is irreconcilable with 
personality. Founded on determinism, 
with its one sole Real Agent, “it di- 
rectly annuls moral agency and personal 
freedom in all the conscious beings other 
than its so-called God,” and thus leaves 
this professed God himself without genu- 
ine personality. In order to overcome 
this Giant Despair, Professor Howison 
has brought forward this argument for 
personal idealism : 

“Instead of any monism, these essays put 
forward a pluralism; they advocate an eternal 
or metaphysical world of many minds, all alike 
possessing personal initiative, real self-direc- 
tion, instead of an all predestinating single 
mind that alone has free agency.” 


We need hardly point out that some such 
view as this has always been the doctrine 
of the Christian Church, altho it has 
frowned on the heresies of Pelagius and 
Arminius. But our New England di- 
vines, without letting go of the doctrine 
of predestination, hammered out a theory 
of free-will which required as a meta- 
physical basis such a view of causation 
as is here expounded. According to 
them, spontaneity, freedom from causa- 
tive force, was essential to every act of 
will. 

The many minds of what we call the 
human race, says Professor Howison, 
form the City of God. 


“God, the fulfilled type of every mind, the 
living bond of their union, reigns in it, not 
by the exercise of power, but solely by light; 
not by authority, but by reason; not by effi- 
cient, but by final causation,—that is, simply 
by being the impersonated Ideal of every 
mind.” 


These minds have no origin but their 
purely logical one of reference to each 
other, including thus their primary refer- 


ence to God. In the literal sense of the 
word, they have no origin at all—no 
source in time whatever. 


“ There is nothing at all, prior to them, out 
of which their being arises; they are not 
‘things’ in the chain of efficient causation. 
They simply are, and together constitute the 
eternal order.” 


Hence, relatively to the natural world, 
they are free, in the sense of being in 
control of it; this world of spirits is a 
Pluralism held in union by reason; what 
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Aristotle called the Unmoved One that 
moves all things. 
This bald statement of Professor 
Howison’s system conveys little idea of 
the persuasive power with which he pre- 
sents it, and we can barely refer to his 
argument for confining evolution to the 
world of phenomena. The essence of his. 
metaphysical theory is its doctrine con- 
cerning the system of causation. Not 
Efficient cause, but Final cause, is not 
merely the guiding and regulating, but 
the grounding and constitutive principle 
of real existence ; all the other causes are 
its derivatives. Professor Howison 
recognizes his indebtedness to Hegel, to 
Kant, and especially to Leibnitz, in his 
Monadology. We cannot trace these va- 
rious influenees, but we can enjoy their 
results; and we feel justified in com- 
mending this book to those who would 
not willingly let go their belief in God 
and immortality, but who would yet have 
it strengthened by a repetition of the in- 
sidious claims of the doctrine of evolu- 


tion. 
Js 


John Brown in Fiction 


Now and then history thrusts into the 
focal blaze of the world’s attention some 
human insignificance and forbids us to 
smile at him, because of his tragic situa- 
tion. In 1860 there was a gathering of 
elemental forces which imported a tre- 
mendous outbreak somewhere in Amer- 
ican history. And, at the psychological 
moment, an obscure tanner appeared 
upon the scene, who by one act provoked 
a nation into settling the rights and 
wrongs of a great question, tho a con- 
tinent was drenched with blood in the 
course of the argument. He was a 
huge, hairy, brute man, in whose breast 
burned the spark of a celestial idea. He 
dreamed of liberating the slaves in the 
South, and leaped to the accomplishment 
of his purpose like a gorilla. He had 
in him the genesis of virtue and justice 
along with the lean fighting spirit of 
liberty which is native to the primitive 
man. 

That the present author* should have 
selected the sternly tragic figure of this 
old abolitionist, John Brown, as a sort 
of spirit level for the kind of moral 


*Time anp Cuance. By Elbert Hubbard. New York 
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ognating which is so distinctly a feature 
of this book, shows the daring of an 
agnostical mind. The truth is, Mr. Hub- 
bard is capable of seeing the nakedness 
and limitations of such a nature without 
being able to comprehend the informing 
spiritual fact of it. To him John Brown 
is a moral phenomenon who must be ex- 
plained at bottom, morally. But his 
own relations to the moral and spiritual 
world appear to be neither vital nor inti- 
mate enough to suggest the solution of 
his problem. He has no emphatic defi- 
nitions of his own for morality, nor for 
those qualities of spirit. which distin- 
guish a man from his animal nature. 
What he does not know, he cannot 
imagine; and his philosophy of Time 
and Chance is the route by which he 
evades responsibility and skips into the 
keen eyed skepticism of the agnostic. 
Thus it happens that while he is able to 
set forth the outward circumstances and 
apparent contradictions in the life of 
John Brown, he has no terms to define 
the real dynamic power of such a person- 
ality. So far as he can judge, religion 
is disconcerting in its effects upon the 


human intelligence, and furnishes no ra- 
tional motive for heroism in the affairs 


of mankind. Therefore, he shortens the 
stature of his hero to fit under his carnal 
notions, and limits him to the impulse of 
a sentimental affection for a woman. 
Now, women often pose as divinities in 
little figurative romances of social life, 
but when we read of a real hero, we ex- 
pect him to have a real God somewhere 
upon whom he depends for inspiration 
and courage. And it would have been 
more in keeping with everybody’s notions 
of eternal logic had John Brown been 
represented as a worshiper of Jupiter 
rather than that he should have been 
made the tool and martyr of a mere fe- 
male fanaticism. 

Mr. Hubbard has the binding of great 
books in him, not the making of them. 
His style is always admirably clear, 
sparkling with epigrams and often un- 
fairly dignified with scriptural quota- 
tions. But if he has any genius, it con- 
sists in his knowing how to whip the 
devil around the stump when he is 
brought face to face with a moral issue. 
What he is most in need of is a church 
steeple to his imagination. He is indus- 
trious and intelligent in telling his tale, 
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but his thoughts stick too closely to the 
ridges of this present world. He cannot 
make out the distant skyline, toward 
which all heroes march with the sun in 
their eyes. He is a master of that kind 
of smartness which sets off foolishness, 
but is inadequate for the interpretation 
of heroes, who are often very dull them- 
selves. And because of this dullness it 
takes real genius in the biographer to 
show how the spirit in them triumphs 
over the lively mind in common men. 
At this point Mr. Hubbard falls lamenta- 
bly short of his undertaking. 
as 

A Multitude of Counsellors. Edited by J. N. 

Larned. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co., $2.00 net. 

It was a good idea to bring together 
into one volume these moral sentences 
and theories of life from all sources, be-- 
ginning with the Precepts of Ptah- 
Hotep, which is the oldest book in the 
world, and ending with the wisdom of 
Thoreau. The selections are well made 
and comprehensive; only the complete 
omission of Plato leaves a curious and 
altogether inexplicable Jacuna in the se- 
ries of teachers. It is probable that there 
is hardly a single sentiment in the vol- 
ume that could not have been paralleled 
by some quotation from Plato’s dia- 
logs, and for the most part the omit- 
ted parallel would have surpassed the 
included quotation both in subtlety and 
beauty. The final impression left by 
reading the book is very much what the 
editor expresses in the closing sentence 
of the introduction: “I end it with a 
deepened conviction that the knowledge 
of Good and Evil has been complete in 
the world from the beginning of history, 
and that mankind has had nothing to | 
learn since but the application of it.” 
Long ago it was written in the great 
epic of India: 

“This is the sum of all true righteousness— 
Treat others as thou wouldst thyself be treated. 


“ A man obtains a proper rule of action 
By looking on his neighbor as himself.” 


Bal 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Supplement, 3 vols. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, $5.00 
a volume. 

We have from time to time recorded 
the progress and completion of this great 
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undertaking to which these supple- 
mental volumes are now added. This 
supplement contains a thousand articles, 
out of which two hundred are names 
belonging to various epochs of medieval 
and modern history accidentally omitted 
in the body of the work, and the re- 
maining eight hundred are names of 
persons who have died during the fif- 
teen years: of publication. This latter 
class embraces articles on such persons 
as Grant Allen, Matthew Arnold, John 
Bright, Robert Browning, Arthur 
Cayley, Lord Randolph Churchill, Glad- 
stone, Huxley, Jowett, Queen Victoria, 
and others of equal or hardly less im- 
portance. 
Supplement, is in preparation and will 
increase the usefulness of the volumes 
immensely. It is no more than fitting 
that King Edward, not as a critic, but 
as the representative head of the Eng- 
lish people, should have sent a letter of 
congratulation to Mr. Sidney Lee, the 
editor, on the completion of this really 
national work. 
& 


Lake Geneva and Its Literary Landmarks. 
E..P, 


By Francis Gribble. New York: 
Dutton & Co., $4.50 net. 

It is curious to reflect how many 
names of pre-eminent significance are 
associated with the country about “ clear 
placid” Lake Leman; and the so- 
journer on those fair shores finds his 
attention divided between the beauty of 
the scene before him and memories of 
the many illustrious men who, for a life- 
time or portion of life, have looked on 
the same waters and hills. There was 
Calvin, whose stern religion seems 
strangely out of harmony with his 
chosen home; and Rousseau, to whom 
more than to any other single man, may 
be traced most of the ideas prevailing 
to-day; and Voltaire, the great de- 
stroyer who cleared the way for the new 
thought ; and Madame de Stael, with her 
brilliant circle of exiled friends, and 
Gibbon, the greatest of modern histori- 
ans. And besides these there are a host 
of others, such as Byron and Chateau- 
briand, who, for shorter periods of time, 
came to these quiet shores for rest or 
refuge. It is this idea that has led the 
author to write these chapters on the 
literary landmarks of the lake. It is not 
a complete or even very consecutive nar- 
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rative, but it tells us what most of us 
care to know. The publishers have made 
a volume of great beauty, both as re- 
gards the illustrations and the letter- 
press. We cannot, however, commend 
the cover, with its ostentatious white and 
gold. 
ws 


The Gathering of Brother Hilarius. By Mi- 
chael Fairless. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., $1.25. 

A tender, pathetic tale, quaintly told, of 
the days of Edward III and the Black 
Death. Hilarius is a young novi¢e, 
brought up from infancy in a mid-coun- 
try monastery. He longs for a sight of 
the great outlying world, and is dis- 
patched by the Prior to London, where 
he takes service with a great noble. In 
the frenzied exodus from the capital, 
due to the plague, he leaves London and 
wanders about the country, ministering 
to the dying. After many years he re- 
turns to the monastery, of which he 
finally becomes the Prior, and he meets | 
death attending the victims of the recur- 
rent plague. A curious mysticism is in- 
terblended with graphic pictures of four- 
teenth century life. It is an affecting and 
well told tale. “ 


Washington and Other American Addresses. 
By Frederic Harrison. New York: The 
acmillan Co., $1.75. 

It is always a pleasure to note the ap- 
pearance of a new volume by Frederic 
Harrison. Save when he employs his 
pen in promulgating the ritual and creed 
of Positivism—that half-mystical and 
half-material system of “ Catholicism 
with Christianity left out,” as Huxle 
called it—his work bears always a hig 
value. It is sincere and thoughtful ; it is 
weighted with learning; it is tempered 
with sound judgment, and its style is 
graceful and pleasing. In these ten ad- 
dresses, recently delivered in America, 
some of his best work appears. The fine 
tribute to Washington must so be classed, 
and so must the addresses on Cromwell 
and the Dutch Republic. But what most 
appeals to us is the brief tribute to Lin- 
coln, which he delivered at the banquet 
of the Union League Club in Chicago, 
and whose chief value lies in its profound 
appreciation of one character and its 
revelation of another character—that of 
the speaker himself. The judgment 
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passed upon Lincoln is all that the sin- 
cerest and most reverential admirer of 
that heroic figure could ask; but there is, 
furthermore, revealed to us, by a long 
excerpt from an earlier work, the fact 
that Mr. Harrison had rightly estimated 
Lincoln at a time when “half the wise 
and all the great ” of England denounced 
him with every species of brutality and 
insult. It is no little thing to be in the 
right against a multitude, particularly 
when that multitude comprises the cul- 
ture and the political power of a great 
nation. It is Mr. Harrison’s honor to 
have been right at such a time—an honor 
shared, indeed, by men like Bright, Hux- 
ley and Mill, but shared by few others 
except among the working masses. 
“They [the American people] brought 
forth the most beautiful and heroic char- 
acter who in recent times has ever led a 
nation, the only blameless type of the 
statesman since the days of Washing- 
ton,’ was Mr. Harrison’s judgment at 
the time of the death of Lincoln. 


& 
The Man from Glengarry. By Ralph Connor. 


New York: 


The characters in this book are com- 
posed, not only of the stern stuff of pio- 
neers, but the sterner Scotch stuff which 
enters into the men “ who in patience, in 
courage and in the fear of God are help- 
ing to build the empire of the Canadian 
West.” The author seems not so much 
to have created them as to have discov- 
ered them. The illusion of reality is 
magnificent. He appears to have wan- 
dered into a grove of men and women, 
splendidly rooted in the soil, full of the 
sap of genuine humanity and veined with 
qualities that make them more enduring 
than the big trees of a real forest. So 
individual, so vital and so subsantial are 
these Glengarry people that the author 
can venture to record even the triviali- 
ties of their existence, for the significance 
of the persons gives color and meaning 
to all they do or say. The style is sen- 
tentious and manly, the story interesting 
and the moral emphasis put precisely on 
those qualities and acts which appeal to 
noble and uncorrupted natures. But 
that which lingers with the reader after 
he lays down the book is the intense ve- 
racity, simplicity, definiteness and weight 
of the characters. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.50. 
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Deborah. By James M. Ludlow. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.50. 

A tale of the times of Judas Macca- 
beus. Deborah, the heroine, conceives 
that Jehovah has accepted her to be “a 
messenger of fire, of dagger, of deceit 
toward Israel’s foes, as well as of conso- 
lation to His people;” and so she be- 
comes a spy in the patriot army, whose 
general she aids in delivering the coun- 
try. The author, however, fails to invest 
her with any real dignity or interest, and 
even makes her ridiculous by giving the 
reader to understand that she has inter- 
preted the joke of two boys as the call 
of Jehovah to a great work. None of 
the characters grip us, and the battle 
scenes are lifelessly described in words 
that are empty of trumpet note or ring 
of steel. Neither does he seem to be 
capable of invoking those historic asso- 
ciations which render Palestine the most 
interesting of lands. 


& 


Mistress Joy. By Grace MacGowan Cooke 
and Anne Booth McKenney. New York: 
The Century Company, $1.50. 


This charming “ Methody” maid 
lived down in the village of Natchez a 
hundred years ago and spun wool in the 
fire light while her father read psalms. 
In the “ Society ” of which he was the 
pastor she was a veritable little snow 
bird of piety. But when circumstances 
carry her forward into the gay society of 
New Orleans she “ falls from grace” 
with a buoyancy that is refreshing. For 
a time she alternates between the sweet 
carnality of feminine whims and sea- 
sons of sincere repentance. Finally, 
turning her back upon temptations too 
strong to be resisted, she hurries back 
to her father’s fold in the little wilder- 
ness town and marries the right man. 
Aaron Burr, poor soul, takes the usual 
role of “hoop snake” in the hillside 
Eden, as he has been made to do in a 
half dozen other novels this year, till, 
indeed, we are inclined to believe he was 
the very devil,—or how else could he be- 
guile innocence in Ohio, Kansas and 
Mississippi at the same time as repre- 
sented? However, Mistress Joy is an 
engaging young person, and worth 
knowing, in spite of the company she 
sometimes kept. 
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A : Few Good Things 


Two gentlemen were dining at one of 
the best known New York clubs. One 
was host, the other was his guest. The 
dinner, abundant, excellent in quality, 
and well served, consisted of fewer items 
from the menu than the average New 
Yorker would order. “If there is any- 


thing I dislike,” said the host in explana- 
tion, “ it is a vaudeville course dinner of 
I want a few good 


indifferent dishes. 
things.” 

In that remark lay a philosophy which 
might well be applied to many problems 
of life in America, besides that of the 
dinner card. As a people, we undoubt- 
edly are overfond of the vaudeville 
course. We make variety shows of our 
houses, of our education, of our pro- 
fessional careers, and of our calendars of 
engagements, social, civic and philan- 
thropic. 

To Socrates the life of a modern busy 
American would have seemed to border 
on lunacy. The philosopher would have 
felt no surprise when told by an experi- 
enced medical practitioner that the 
American people pay untold fortunes to 
specialists in nervous diseases and to the 
proprietors of sanitariums. “ Certain- 
ly,” Socrates would have explained, “ did 
not you hear my Athenian Guest remark 
to Clinias, of Crete: ‘ For the soul may 
be brave without reason and from na- 
ture; but on the other hand, without 
reason it never has been prudent and 
possessed of intellect, nor is it so now, 
nor will it ever be.’ ” 

It has become a truism that in this 
country every man who has enough to 
do has too much to do, and that 


the man who isn’t worked to death 


is out of a job. “Who will take 
the chairmanship of this committee?” 
“Mr. A, of course.” “ But Mr. A has 
already ten times as many interests in 
hand as he can attend to.” “ Certainly, 
we know that he has; that is why we 
must have him for this committee. If 
you want anything done, apply to the 
man who is already busy.” And so, the 


man who is already busy is waited upon. 
He is badgered, flattered and teased un- 
til, in sheer weariness of his tormentors, 
he assents to their proposition and there- 
by contributes his, fool mite toward help- 
ing to keep this insane maxim true. 

What is the result—for him? The re- 
sult to the community is a bigger subject 
than we wish to grapple with at this 
moment. The busy man awakens every 
morning with an uncomfortable feeling 
that he failed to keep two or three im- 
portant engagements the afternoon be- 
fore, and that he probably will make a 
worse record to-day. While hurrying 
through the toilet-—upon which an Eng- 
lishman or a Frenchman would bestow 
careful attention, as a matter of con- 
science, not less than taste—the busy man 
nervously turns the pages of his engage- 
ment calendar, and curses himself for 
having entered upon it a lot of trouble- 
some, uninteresting and _ essentially 
worthless interviews, letters or meetings. 
Of course he has no time to “enjoy” 
his breakfast. If his wife can get a 
civil answer to her inquiry about some 
domestic interest, or social invitation, 
she is a phenomenally persuasive and 
tactful specimen of her sex. Gulping his ' 
coffee, and cursing all motormen, con- 
ductors and street railway corporations, 
the busy man finds himself three- minutes 
late by his precisely accurate watch as 
he jams himself into a crowded car and 
proceeds in acute discomfort to obtain 
from his newspaper the modicum of 
“literature ” which he finds time to in- 
dulge in during the twenty-four hours. 
The day thus begun is devoted to “ tear- 
ing” from desk to desk, or from office 
to office. It ends in an unspoken con- 
fession, in the recesses of the victim’s 
own soul, that he would give all his 
earthly possessions if he could know for 
ten or fifteen minutes exactly where he’ 
“ was at.” 

Such being the busy man’s life, such 
also is the education of tis children. 
They are sent to the kindergarten to cul- 
tivate their imaginations by means of 
three score and ten different hues of 
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psychological iridescence. They are 
sent to the grammar school to bring home 
every night the text books of sixteen 
different sciences. Then they enter col- 
lege, to do elective “stunts” for four 
years, in five to ten different “ depart- 
ments ” each year. Naturally, when they 
graduate they are all qualified—in their 
own estimation—to be Administrators— 
with a big A—in multifarious important 
fields of practical activity! 

The busy man’s house, like his own 
activities and the instruction of his chil- 
dren, reveals his versatility, often com- 
bining—“in a modest way ”—every 
style of architecture known to mankind 
from the days of Cain’s altar to those of 
the Ejiffel Tower; while its razzle- 
dazzle “ decorations” perpetuate every 
“scheme” of frescoing, whitewashing, 
stucco sticking, tapestry hanging, burlap 
pasting, leather whittling, copper ham- 
mering, tile painting, glass staining, hand 
carving and jig sawing that the human 
mind has as yet invented. 

Into this house our busy friend brings 
the necessary stage properties for his 
continuous performance of “ diversions ” 
and “social duties.” There is Louis 
Quatorze or Empire furniture in the re- 
ception room, and black English oak in 
the dining room. There are Japanese 
bamboos and porcelains in the tea room, 
Turkish simitars, feudal armor, Fiji 
Island spears and Revolutionary muskets 
in the smoking room. In the library 
there are Shakespeare folios, Kelmscott 
impressions and department store novels. 
But nowhere, from basement to roof; are 
there ten cubic feet of unspoiled space 
where a weary man could sit down in 
peace and reposefully. dream—or think. 

To this wretchedly busy man, this 
amateur manager of a meaningless 
vaudeville show of life, we would com- 
mend the serene philosophy of “a few 
good things.” He will find in it possibil- 
ities of satisfaction such as he has not 
hitherto known. 

If he will adopt it and live by it he 
must begin by ceasing to be a hog. 
When he is rich, he must, with his com- 
fortable fortune, be content, and not feel 
obliged to keep on making money until 
he is a multimillionaire. Having chosen 
his special field of business or of pro- 
fessional activity, he must give his best 
energies to the duties of his calling, and 
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not feel himself obliged to take a place 
on every new committee or board of di- 
rectors that his friends find time to 
organize. His house and its belongings 
must have the beauties of selection, fit- 
ness and simplicity. The mind of his 
child—and his own-must be trained to 
discriminate values, not to “want the 
earth.” 

Like all true wisdom the philosophy 
of “a few good things ” is not new; it 
has the mellow quality of an ancient 
intellectual vintage. For it was Aris- 
totle who wrote: 


‘* Some think that a very moderate amount 
of virtue is enough, but set no limit to their 
desires of wealth, property, power, reputatiom 
and the like. To whom we reply by an appeal 
to facts, which easily prove that mankind do 
not acquire or preserve virtue by the help of 
external goods, but external goods by the help 
of virtue; and that happiness, whether consist- 
ing in pleasure or virtue, or both, is more often 
found with those who are most highly culti- 
vated in their mind and in their character, and’ 
have only a moderate share of external goods, 
than among those who possess external goods- 
to a useless extent but are deficient in higher 
qualities.” 

& 


The Dangers of Liberal The- 


ology 


Up to fifty years ago or less what 
would be called a liberal, or New School, 
theology had to do wholly with questions. 
of philosophy, such as bear on the prob- 
lem of the will. Now liberal theology is- 
concerned chiefly with the interpretation 
and authority of the Bible as affected 
by the higher criticism. _ 

Its first conclusion reduces the au-- 
thority of inspiration. The Bible ceases. 
to be wholly divine, and becomes in large 
part—and we cannot tell in how large 
part—human. It contains errors. It 
must be tested by standards which we 
set up. It is a record of the progress 
of the generations seeking after God, 
now succeeding, now failing, but moving 
onward, presumably under divine im- 
pulse, but so confusing the divine with 
the human that it is our task to disen- 
tangle them. 

Now, whatever may be said for the 
truth of this view of the Bible—and it 
recognizes a human element and a lit- 
erary structure which we can no longer 
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deny—it indubitably puts God further 
off. We no longer seem to hear his very 
voice. We hear Moses, perhaps, or 
David, or Isaiah, or John, or Paul, but 
we are not quite so sure that we hear 
God. What is said may appeal to us 
as noble and true, but it lacks something 
of that external authority which comes 
down directly from the throne of God 
and compels instant and unquestioning 
obedience. Now to many people, to 
most, the weakening of the sense of 
God’s direct utterance in the Bible is a 
distinct loss of control for good. 

Again, the liberal theology converts 
into myth, legend, poetry or romance 
much that we had formerly believed to 
be the veracious accounts of miracles 
performed among men by the visible, 
audible interposition of God. We no 
longer believe, if we accept the higher 
criticism, that the world was made in 
six days, or that Adam was made out 
of dust by a word, or Eve out of a rib, 
or that a miraculous Flood covered all 
the earth , or that the miracles of Moses, 
Elijah, Jonah and Daniel are true his- 
tory. We may hold that,as Winckler and 
Cheyne say, Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and David and Solomon are lunar 
and solar myths. We observe that Paul 
puts no weight on the beautiful stories 
of the miraculous birth of Christ, and, if 
we are well inoculated with the higher 
criticism, we begin to question whether 
the miracles of our Lord differed from 
the cures which the imagination accom- 
plishes to-day. Even the physical resur- 
rection of Christ is discredited, altho 
witnessed to, we are told, by four hun- 
dred men, and fully credited by Paul and 
the Apostles and martyrs of the first cen- 
tury. 

Now it is in miracles that, to the com- 
mon apprehension, God comes closest to 
the human race. If we lose miracles we 
somewhat lose touch and sight of God, 
and we are thrown back for our faith 
on the evidences of natural theology; 
that is, those of us whose faith, first nur- 
tured in full belief of the Bible, has not 
been able to reach that personal con- 
sciousness of an indwelling God which 
some favored souls attain. Now the ar- 
guments of natural theology, valuable as 
they are, seem cold. They leave God too 
far off. There is a very great danger 
that those who accept the conclusions of 
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the higher criticism will not only put a 
lowered value on the Bible, but will find 
their faith in God reduced, and will lose 
much of that influence on their lives 
which comes from a belief in an active 
and present God, who revealed himself 
in miracle and theophany to patriarchs 
and apostles, and whose supreme reve- 
lation was in Jesus Christ. For who 
knows where we shall stop when we are 
resolving Old Testament miracles into 
myths, or how far off from the control 
of our lives we may be thrusting God? 

An even greater danger, because it 
intimately affects character and life, 
which attends the acceptance of a liberal 
theology is that of the loss of the obliga- 
tion to a religious life, by which we now 
mean a life of unselfish devotion and 
consecration, such as is commanded in 
the Word of God. If the Bible is not 
the direct and authoritative revelation 
of God through unerring inspiration, but 
is to be considered largely from its lit- 
erary and historical side, as the record 
of the progress of a people upward out 
of paganism into lofty monotheism; and 
if we must for ourselves screen out the 
imperfections and ourselves judge that 
which is good, then we may feel at lib- 
erty to set up our own rules and stand- 
ards of culture and self-development in 
place of the law of supreme and self- 
forgetting love of God and man which 
the Christian religion makes the law of 
our lives. 

Now the supreme merit of Christian- ' 
ity as a law of life appears in its stringent 
altruism, in its insistence on regenera- 
tion, conversion, a change of heart from 
selfishness to consecration. This is so 
supreme that any Christianity which 
makes much of the Bible makes it a 
first requirement. Hence revivals; hence 
the great waves of religious excitement 
which have swept over the country, and 
whose object and culniination is in the 
conversion of men. It has been sought 
by revivals, it has been sought by the 
quieter methods of education, but the 
end is the same, that the soul should 
make the supreme resolve, controlling 
all after life, to give its energies and 
service primarily to the honor of God 
and the good of man, to the “love of 
being in general.” Now, so far as the 
impulse for this comés from a faith in 
the command of God resting on the au- 
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thority of the Bible, the loss of that 
authority is likely to weaken the sense 
of obligation to begin and continue a 
life of such consecration as will please 


It is true that altruism, living for 
others, may be a dictate of ethics even 
apart from divine authority, so that those 
who absolutely reject the Bible, or even 
deny the existence of God, may reach 
the goal of conversion and the new 
heart. Such men have lived, doubtless, 
under all religions; but it is the unique 
merit of Christianity that it defines the 
duty of unselfishness, makes love su- 
preme far over justice, and supports it 
with the immediate authority of God, 
the teaching and example of the life and 
death of Christ, and the sanctions of 
the eternal world. 

Those who accept the liberal theology 
will do a great wrong to themselves and 
a great injury to the world if they allow 
their weakened sense of the authority of 
the Bible to weaken their sense of the 
authority of God in the ordering of their 
lives, and especially if they fail to main- 
tain the obligation of every soul to reach 
that purpose of consecration which is 
kernel and core of what we call conver- 
sion, or regeneration, or a new heart. 
The truth in this higher criticism and the 
liberal theology must be accepted, and 
truth in the end is safe; but in the proc- 
ess of reaching it such serious dangers 
as we have indicated must be avoided. 


& 


The Federation of Universities 


It is not without significance that the 
State universities have generally favored 
the establishment of a National Univer- 
sity and private universities have usually 
opposed it. Assuming that both parties 
are equally sincere and equally selfish, it 
seems that what one welcomes as an 
ally the other fears as rival, for it all 
depends on whether one thinks that a 
National University would complement 
or supplant existing institutions. 

The Washington Memorial Institution 
was greeted with applause and hisses in 
which the two parties were strangely 
confused; some favoring it because it 
had blocked the project for a National 
University and some favoring it because 
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it cleared the way. No light on this point 
could be obtained from the members of 
the Institution. Exactly what form Mr. 
Carnegie’s benefaction will take is not 
determined, so the question is open for 
discussion, of which there is an abun- 
dance; for there are apparently as many 
people engaged in assisting Mr. Carnegie 
to spend his money as helped him make 
it. The most important thing is, how- 
ever, settled, that there will be a large 
sum of money available for the promo- 
tion of research. 

What sort of a university at Washing- 
ton will do the most. good to the country 
and the world? In what way can it util- 
ize, encourage and strengthen existing 
institutions, instead of duplicating and 
weakening them? 

The first and most important function 
of a National University would be to ef- 
fect the federation of universities: This 
could be done without in any way inter- 
fering with the autonomy of local insti- 
tutions, and, in fact, there need be no 
official authority exercised. A body of 
great educators and investigators, occu- 
pying a position as head of the educa- 
tional system of the United States, and 
endowed with large funds for the promo- 
tion of research and publication, would 
exert a powerful influence over all the 
universities of the country, and we can 
hardly conceive that this influence would 
be otherwise than for the raising of ideals 
and the strengthening of good tenden- 
cies. Its control would be all the more 
effective and the less obnoxious because 
it would be unofficial and indirect. 

It is not open to question that the Gov- 
ernment could do this, because it is al- 
ready doing it on a smaller but still very 
extensive scale. We have an excellent 
example of the advantages of Govern- 
ment supervision in the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations established in each 
State and largely supported by national 
funds. Some ten years ago the Experi- 
ment Stations worked independently 
without oversight or control and with 
very little co-operation between them. 
The result was that there was a great 
waste of money in the duplication of ex- 
periments and ‘in fruitless lines of work, 
and the funds were diverted from their 
original purpose of experimentation in 
the science of agriculture to pay for the 
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teaching of almost anything, from Greek 
to shorthand. Since the organization of 
the Office of Experiment Stations of the 
Department of Agriculture a gradual 
and decided improvement has been made 
in the work of the stations in the several 
States. Exactly how much authority this 
Office has over the Stations has never 
been determined, but it is certain that its 
real influence far exceeds its official pow- 
er. The reformation has largely been 
accomplished by the use of tact and many 
forms of indirect influence. A few quiet 
words of counsel from Dr. True or Dr. 
Allen to a perplexed Director or Board 
of Trustees accomplish more than could 
any amount of statutory legislation. 

A National University could by similar 
methods become a great help to the whole 
nation without impairing the independ- 
ence of the individual colleges. Grants 
of money for expenses and apparatus for 
specific experiments of importance could 
be made to the men who are best fitted 
for the particular work, and to those in- 
stitutions where the facilities were the 
greatest, just as the funds for research 
of the Smithsonian Institution go in 
small sums just where the money will do 
the most good. To the struggling scien- 
tist, who, perhaps in some small college 
surrounded by those who are indifferent 
to his investigations and under the au- 
thority of those who begrudge him the 
time he spends on them, yet pursues his 
researches with success, the grant of a 
few hundred dollars for apparatus, spéci- 
mens or publication would not only help 
him in his work, but by this public recog- 
nition give him more power and influence 
in his local circle. A prophet is without 
honor in his own country until he is 
honored abroad. 

Another important result from the 
federation of universities would be their 
specialization. Each college should have 
good facilities for undergraduate work 
in all departments of human knowledge, 
but it is not necessary, nor indeed pos- 
sible, for each university to be equally 
well equipped for advanced research in 
all directions. There are not enough 
great men in one generation to go 
around, and there never will be unless 
Galton carries out his scheme for the 
propagation of geniuses. In what direc- 
tion an institution should develop its 


greatest strength depends in part on the 
men it happens to get, and in part on its 
location, but each university ought to be 
clearly at the head of something. For 
example, each State university ought first 
to include in its museums the most com- 
plete collection of the animals, plants 
and minerals of its locality and.all the 
books relating to its history. Already 
the process of differentiation is going on, 
and a student can easily find out just who 
is the best man in the United States to 
guide him in his chosen work. 

A National University would conduct 
scientific explorations and archeological 
expeditions by calling to its aid the best 
talent in the institutions affiliated with 
it. It would index and abstract the over- 
whelming mass of scientific literature. 
It would publish works of importance too 
expensive for an individual or a college. 
It could do much by prizes, medals and 
degrees. The Hodgkins prize did not 
discover argon nor the Nobel prize X- 
rays, but the money given to Rayleigh 
and Ramsay and R6ntgen was well spent. 

The danger of political influence is 
extremely slight, and those who are al- 
ready in State or National employ show 
the least fear of it. It is probable that 
freedom of teaching is as nearly perfect 
in our State universities as anywhere in 
the world. Agricultural colleges have in 
several States suffered from partisan 
politics, but the State universities have | 
almost entirely escaped. Almost all the 
scandals of recent years have been either 
in denominational colleges on account of 
teaching something contrary to the creed 
of the Church, or in privately endowed 
colleges for heresy in political economy 
and sociology, and in many such in- 
stances the expelled professor has sought 
refuge in a State university. It is not 
uncommon to see,a free-trader teaching 
in a State that is stoutly protection; 
an evolutionist supported by people many 
of whom consider Darwin as synony- 


mous with the devil, and advanced so- 


cialistic theories being taught where 
public opinion is bitterly hostile to them. 

In an institution devoted exclusively 
to graduate research the danger of po- 
litical influence is much less than in the 
case of ordinary undergraduate instruc- 
tion. The average legislator, altho he 
regards himself as competent to give an 
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opinion an anything else, will hesitate 
before he tackles a thesis “ On the Re- 
action between Diazoacetic Ester and the 
Olefine Monocarboxylic Acids,” or “ On 
the Retardation of Segmentation by the 
Accumulation of Kations.” 

Nor is there very great danger of get- 
ting mediocre men into official position 
in a Government educational institution 
by political pulls. The chiefs and staffs 
of the Smithsonian Institution and of the 
National Museum have always been men 
of excellent standing in the scientific 
world. The extensive researches of the 
Bureau of Ethnology and of the Geolog- 
ical Survey compare favorably in thor- 
oughness and accuracy with similar work 
of any nation or society. The record of 
the past has not been such as to cause 
any fear that a National University un- 
der Government control would not be 
worthy of its position and assist materi- 
ally in “the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” 


J 


Industrial Education 


THERE is no present social evolution 


of. more importance than the drift toward 


industrial education. We have watched 
it rising in the South among the colored 
population, and now it is likely to be 
the salvation also of the white. Through- 
out the Union the rapid spread of hand 
culture points to a total change in our 
conception of what it is to be educated. 
Industrialism went out first toward tech- 
nical training in the arts; then to the 
establishment of agricultural schools, and 
now it is inaugurating manual training 
as correlated to brain culture. Manual 
training in the cities has been confined 
to mechanic arts supplemented by do- 
mestic science. As it reaches our rural 
schools more attention must be paid to 
the plow and the hoe—that is, we must 
have garden schools with practical horti- 
culture and agriculture. Supplementary 
schools for cooking, housekeeping, archi- 
tecture, landscape gardening, only illus- 
trate the drift away from the old classi- 
cal methods. 

So it is that the rural school is bound 
to become a very different affair from 
that which we have received from the 
past. It will have to be reckoned on as 
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a town school—for the district school is 
very nearly gone. We have reverted, as 
we should have done, to the town unit in 
education. It is common sense as well 
as historically Anglo-Saxon. But the 
town of the future, what shall it be? 
We have recently discussed the question 
of garden schools, and do not need to re- 
vert to that phase of the subject. There 
is no question but that our schools will 
be placed in large plots of ground where 
the pupils will not only study the prac- 
tical sciences, botany, entomology, geol- 
ogy and other primary sciences, but will 
apply them to horticulture and agricul- 
ture. Further than this, we must fore- 
see a much greater change. If any one 
believes that a progressive people will be 
satisfied to separate education into sec- 
tions, and: while the poorer get only the 
lower grades, the few get higher advan- 
tages, we believe them mistaken. The 
school system of the future will be so 
much better distributed that it will equal- 
ize opportunities for the whole of the 
people. Already our town schools cover 
the freshman year of college, and not sel- 
dom the sophomore year. Are we sure 
that they will not in time cover consider- 
ably more? The advance made has been 
mostly achieved within the last fifteen 
years. It is not improbable that the 
town school, with its present momentum, 
will be able to make even greater ad- 
vance during the next fifteen or twentv- 
five years. What then is to hinder our 
garden school from including labora- 
tories and libraries? In other words, 
are we not on the road to what may be 
called town colleges distributed over the 
whole land? We know of private schools 
where laboratory work in chemistry and 
the economic sciences is thorough and 
successful. Nor is the shop for me- 
chanic arts any more an impossibility 
than the garden for horticulture. Such 
a shop should contain lathes and an en- 
gine as well as minor tools. We have 
at least one in mind where the pupils are 
taught to construct most of their own 
tools under the strong impulse of desir- 
ing them; to invent and to devise new 
methods. In this shop we have an en- 
gine, the pattern for which was made 
by the boys. This engine works in every 
direction that it is needed in school or 
living economy. 
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Imagine, if you can, a town school 
building, placed in the center of what 
would constitute a city block. It has its 
well furnished rooms for study, with its 
appurtenances of blackboard and books. 
It has also much more—for half of the 
rooms are for doing and not for mere 
studying. There is a shop for wood- 
work; and another for iron and brass 
work; and another for molding in clay. 
You find a laboratory, one-half of which 
is given to chemistry, the other to botany 
and entomology. Outside the building 
or buildings you find a garden, an or- 
chard and a vineyard. You see that all 
of these are a part of the school—that 
they are so much applied botany, geology 
and entomology. In fact, this is an ex- 
perimental station for the town. The 
young folk not only read in books what 
others have seen or found out, but they 
find out for themselves ; they investigate 
and create. There is less discipline in a 
school of this sort, but there is excellent 
order. You observe that the teachers 
do not look bored or weary, because this 
is life—full life and joyous life. By a 
plan of this sort school becomes some- 
thing not apart from the bird and the 
plant and the human world, but a part 
of it all. Here at last the idea of the task 
is forgotten. It is a trouble-breeding 
mistake to suppose that the idea of the 
kindergarten, which makes play and 
work synonymous, belongs only to child- 
hood. All school life should be based on 
this conception—that is, that real study 
is both interesting and delightful. 

Books have no less value in a system 
of industrial education, but they have a 
changed valuation. They are esteemed 
for what help they can give to the in- 
vestigator. Simply to know a book or 
to be able to read it through or to re- 
member all its contents loses much of its 
apparent value, for all such value is ap- 
parent. To read a book is not so highly 
appreciated unless that book has a rela- 
tion to the work—that is, to the study or 
investigation—in hand. The purely 
literary age is giving way to one that is 
very largely tinctured with industrialism. 
To do, to accomplish, will come to the 
front. Is this intolerable? It may ab- 
rogate much that we have valued under 
the title of culture, but real culture, after 
all, consists in a practical knowledge of 
the true, beautiful and good. 
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The Sophistication of History 


IF it is said loud enough or times 
enough, people can be made to believe 
almost anything. The persistent asser- 
tion that a thing happened so and so will 
pervert almost any history. 

It is to nobody’s interest particularly 
to tell the better side of the period of 
reconstruction in the South, but it is to 
the interest of many people to make the 
story as bad as possible. It was a time 
when it was necessary to incur heavy 
debts, and when there was some thiev- 
ing, but it was the period when new and 
greatly. improved. constitutions were 
framed and a free public school system 
inaugurated for both races. In the light 
of history it will be found that the bless- 
ings of it greatly overbalanced its evils; 
but now no one hears anything but 
curses of it from those in power in those 
States. It is mostly a matter of political 
prejudice. We hear much of the terrible 
mistake of giving the suffrage to the 
ignorant slaves, but it was a magnificent 
and courageous piece of statesmanship, 
and it assured the permanence of the 
free school system for the negroes as. 
well as the whites. 

A recent article by Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
of Richmond, Va., has suggested what 
we have said, in which, as frequently 
before, he has made the statements about 
reconstruction and the folly of negro 
suffrage in a line with those common, 
from his section of the country. But of 
these we will not speak further. It is 
what he says about the negligence of the’ 
North to aid Southern white education 
that calls for present attention, inasmuch 
as it, unintentionally, of course, misap- 
prehends facts and sophisticates history; 
and yet, unless distinctly corrected, it will 
do a lasting and serious wrong to the 
good will of the Christian patriotism of 
the North. 

We heartily agree with Dr. Curry in 
what he says of the unwisdom of Con- 
gress in not passing the Blair education 
bill, which provided for national aid to 
Southern education. But when he says 
that “since then, with profuse hand, the 
Congress has appropriated money and 
sent teachers to Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines,” he goes be- 
yond our knowledge. The little sent to 
Alaska is in line with our fixed policy 
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for the Indians; nothing has been given 
to Hawaii; Porto Rico’s money has 
mainly come from her own treasury, and 
the same is true for the Philippines. 

We pass by what Dr. Curry has to say 
of the sources of support of the negro 
public and normal schools of the South, 

altho a very different view would appear 
on strict examination, and turn to his 
statement about Northern gifts to South- 
ern white education. He says: 

“ While Northern and Western institutions 
have been endowed with prodigal munificence, 
and negro schools have received from the na- 
tional Government and ecclesiastical bodies 
and individual benefactors many millions, the 
South [meaning the white South, for schools] 
has received from beyond Mason and Dixon’s 
line, not probably, all told, one million of dol- 
lars, after subtracting the noble Vanderbilt 
gift, where a Southern woman is supposed to 
have had some healthful influence. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Washington-Lee, Rich- 
mond College, Roanoke, Sewanee and a few 
others, have had some acceptable gifts, but, as 
stated, not as much as a million.” 

Such a statement is very surprising. 
Passing over the fact that negro schools 
have received no special gifts “ from the 
national Government,” only their share, 
or less, of the Agricultural College 
funds, used to support what are really 
the negro normal schools, we are sur- 
prised that one so long and honorably 
devoted to Southern education should so 
greatly underestimate the gifts of the 
North for Southern white education. 
Here not only should the gifts for Van- 
derbilt University be included, but the 
millions of the Peabody Fund, given by 
a Massachusetts man, of which Dr. Cur- 
ry has himself been the almoner, and 
which has supported him in his good 
work. And to the gifts to the colleges 
mentioned by him should be added the 
much larger sums that have come 
through the benevolent societies of the 
Northern churches. Dr. Curry does not 
seem to know that they are doing any- 
thing for white education, but imagines 
that all their money goes for negro 
schools. But dozens of speakers are 
preaching every Sunday in Northern pul- 
pits for mountain whites. Through the 
American Missionary Association the 
Congregationalists of the North have 
given over $400,000 for white schools 
in the South, considerably less than they 
have given for negro schools, but yet too 
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large a sum to be ignored. The Presby- 
terians, through their Woman’s Board of 
Home Missions, are now spending $8o,- 
000 a year on education for the white 
people of the South, mainly in North 
Carolina, and have averaged not less 
than $50,000 a year for the last ten years. 
That half million is not to be despised. 
And this is besides what has been given 
by them to such institutions as Mary- 
ville, Tusculum and Washington Col- 
leges in Tennessee, for which we seem 
to recall gifts of perhaps $60,000 from 
Mrs. McCormick alone. The *Metho- 
dists, through their Southern Education 
Society, have given nearly $600,000 for 
white schools in the South, and the Board 
of Education $40,000 more, not to speak 
of private gifts. We recall one gift, of 
perhaps $50,000, to Emory College, 
Georgia, from Mr. Seney. And the 
Baptists have not been behind. Their- 
gifts, through their Home Board, will 
aggregate about the same amount, if we 
include some large gifts from Mr. Rocke-. 
feller. A multitude of other personal 
gifts, not denominational, should be re- 
membered, such as that of Mr. Aaron 
French, of Pittsburgh, who started the 
Georgia School of Technology at At- 
lanta, and Dr. Pearsons’s gift, which se- 
cured $100,000 of Northern money to 
Berea College, the plea for which was 
for white students. 

But we have said enough to show that 
the history of Northern benevolence has 
been greatly misunderstood, and its 
amount seriously underestimated. We 
wish ten times as much had been given, 
for the object is most worthy and the 
need great; but Northern Christians 
have not neglected the claims of the 
white South. They have been generous 
in their gifts. If they have given more 
largely to the negroes, it is because the 
latter were more needy; and especially 
because the South was not able to estab- 
lish those schools which would educate 
negro teachers. For this the North was 
almost wholly responsible, as well as for 
nearly all higher education, while there 
was no lack of academies and colleges 
for white education, ill-endowed as they 
were. Yet for the mountaineers of the 
poorer South, Northern money has gone 
freely. 

But it is nearly time for the white 
South to take the task of endowing its 
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own institutions. In an address last No- 
vember at Atlanta, before the Southern 
Cotton Spinners’ Association, Mr. R. H. 
Edmonds, editor of Manufacturers’ 
Record, Baltimore, said: 


“ Are the whites of the South to continue to 
permit our Northern friends to do more for 
the industrial education of the negroes than 
we are willing to do out of our own pockets 
aside for taxation for our poor white boys? 

“Lack of means, do I hear? Yes, wé have 
been poor. God knows our poverty has been 
spelled in capital letters. But that condition is 
becoming a memory for many of us. We 
have learned to acquire and to accumulate. 
Now all must get into the habit of giving.” 


We said not long ago that there is 
plenty of money North and South for 
white education, and advised the South- 
ern schools to go for it. Manufacturers’ 
Record says: _ 


“As far as the North is concerned, that 
money must be lying very low, if it is, indeed, 
in existence.” 


We have shown that it exists, and our 
benevolent societies have gone for it and 
got it. 

Sd 


The Boer Rule 


TueE following letter is from an Amer- 
ican of high distinction : 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 

In your last issue you say: 

“ The rule of Great Britain in Cape Colony 
has been far better than the rule of the Boers 
in the Transvaal.” 

The Boers were the rulers in Cape Colony 
until Britain proclaimed martial law. The 
Orange Free State in regard to government 
was wholly Boer, and yet its rule is admitted 
to have been of the best—indeed the very best in 
Africa. Since the Boers exceed the British in 
Cape Colony by one-half—three to two—the 
government of that colony was always that of 
the Dutch element, active or acquiescent and 
approving; and the Boer is justly to be cred- 
ited more than the Briton, being in the major- 
ity, having the power to direct. 

The writer has noticed with regret and sur- 
prise that the good and able editor of Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT, in what he has written about the 
war against the majority of the people of 
South Africa by Britain, has often suggested 
that if it were believed that the invader could 
give better government than existed, invasion 
and destruction of nationality were justified. 

The American doctrine surely is that gov- 
ernment by the people is the only school in 
which the people of a country can develop to 
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higher things.. Better far, surely, that the 
Dutch race in Africa should be allowed to act 
in freedom than that a foreign power should 
destroy their nationality. 


If we have seemed to any reader to 
convey the impression that we believe 
that the power to rule better gives the 
right of invasion and conquest, we have 
been greatly misunderstood. We believe 
that so long as they do not traverse the 
rights of foreigners the citizens of any 
nation should be allowed all the political 
education they can get by the self-rule of 
no matter how much bad government or 
how many revolutions. We have said 
that accordingly we ought to withdraw 
from Cuba and allow its people to rule or 
ruin themselves. We heartily accept the 
principles laid down by our correspond- 
ent. 

As to the Transvaal, Britain made no 
war on that republic; she was guilty of 
no invasion. it was the Transvaal that 
declared war on Britain, and invaded 
British Natal as soon as Britain began 
to gather troops to defend the border 
against what was the proclaimed plan, 
for which munitions of war had long 
been gathered, to expel the British from 
South Africa. 

We know perfectly well that the Dutch 
and French Boers constitute the major- 
ity of the population of Cape Colony, as 
well of the Orange Free State, and that 
these two districts have been much bet- 
ter governed than the Transvaal. But 
certainly it is British rather than Boer 
influence that is to be credited with the 
superior legislation as to the rights of 
the native races which prevails in Cape 
Colony, and only Boer perversity is 
chargeable with the blunders of govern- 
ment which oppressed the great major- 
ity of the population of the Transvaal, 
whether Uitlanders or blacks. 


Sd 


Dr. Parkhurst, as Presi- 
dent of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime, 
has written a letter of friendly warning 
to Mayor Low, in which he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that no special effort has 
been made to enforce the Sunday law 
against saloons, and tells him that there 
is little to choose between “a Tammany 
administration that has bad principles 
and a reform administration that has 


Dr. Parkhurst’s 
Letter 
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good principles but is afraid to use 
them.” The letter has that admirable 
radical ring the iron consistency of 
which gives Dr. Parkhurst such power. 
He demands that Mayor Low, in whose 
hands all authority is concentrated, 
should make a vigorous attempt to en- 
force the law, and if the attempt fails, as 
he believes it will, that he report to the 
Legislature and ask a change in the law. 
But when Dr. Parkhurst confesses that 
he does not believe that the law can be 
enforced he greatly weakens his case. 
He says in an interview that Mr. Roose- 
velt failed in the effort. He shut up the 
saloons for three Sundays, but he 
had to put “the entire police force 
on this one law, and all of the other 
laws went by the board,” and so he 
had to give up the effort. We sup- 
pose that no laws can be absolutely en- 
forced, and that it is the duty of the 
police to go to the limit of possibility 
and not beyond. We presume that 
Mayor Low might say that Mr. Roose- 
velt, under the Strong administration, 
had confessedly proved the impossibility 
of enforcing this law, and that he could 
only use his best judgment in securing 
the best attainable enforcement of all the 
laws. He may say that he will execute 
this law as well as he can without neg- 
lecting other laws, and that the Legisla- 
ture knows the conditions and is re- 
sponsible. Dr. Parkhurst is beautifully 
radical, but it must be somewhat discon- 
certing to the Mayor to be told in one 
breath that he must enforce the law and 
then that it has been proved he can- 
not do it, but he must prove it again. 


os 


The folly and the injury 
of bounties paid by govern- 
ments to industries is remarkably illus- 
trated in the history of bounties on sugar. 
The French Finance Minister declares 
that the deficit in the French budget is 
due mainly to the bounty paid to those 
who make beet sugar. The German 
budget shows the same loss, and all the 
German agriculturists, except those who 
raise beets, are in despair. The same 
trouble exists in Austria, Russia and 
Belgium, and the general competitive 
bounty system for beet sugar has ruined 
the business of Jamaica. So wide is 
ae injury done that an international con- 


Beet Sugar 
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ference in Brussels will, it is hoped, lead 
to the abatement of the evil. It is this 
beet sugar bounty that makes it necessary 
for our Government to grant tariff con- 
cessions to Cuba, and which precipitates 
the fight of our own cane and beet sugar 
producers against what is am act of both 
justice and mercy to Cuba. When one 
nation begins to interfere by bounty with 
an industry, by which it can get an ad- 
vantage in the home market and can 
undersell the producers in foreign mar- 
kets, then must follow similar bounties 
elsewhere, or compensative tariffs, until 
the advantage is counterbalanced. The 
argument that other nations are giving 
ship subsidies is what is depended on 
for the same policy here. 


os 


We observe that the Yiddish 
papers in this city are mak- 
ing a serious complaint 
against an injustice done to Jewish chil- 
dren in our public schools. It is that at 
the Christmas season in many schools in 
various towns and cities the children were 
required to sing Christmas hymns which 
teach doctrines about Christ which Jews 
do not believe. Among such hymns were 
“ Brightest and Best,” “’Tis Easter 
Time,” “ Christmas Carol,’ “ Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” and the doxology in 
praise of the Trinity. In one of these 
schools in Brooklyn five-sixths of the 
childrefi are Jews, and were yet required 
to join in this Christian musical worship. 
That this is wrong requires no argu- 
ment. The public school is not to teach 
religion ; that is remanded to the several 
churches. The complaint of the Yiddish 
papers is a just one. Religious freedom 
and equality is a constitutional right of 
all our people. Where the pupils are all 
Christians, and there is no one to com- 
plain, such songs may be fittingly sung, 
but not where they provoke religious 
hostility. 


A Jewish 
Complaint 


a 


THE INDEPENDENT recently 
called attention to the subject 
of Postal Savings Banks for 
the people. The most recent reports 
from Europe on this subject are very en- 
couraging. In no country is the develop- 
ment of these banks and their use more 
promising than in Belgium. In this little 
kingdom they already number over 15,- 


Savings 
Banks 
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000. The Government considers their 
value of supreme importance in creating 
an economic public spirit and a develop- 
ment of thrift. The dividends in 1900- 
or have ranged from four to five per 
cent. The people have entire confidence 
in these banks and are led constantly to 
increase their small deposits. The elimi- 
nation of a spirit of distrust and un- 
easiness is no small factor in creating a 
peaceable; prosperous and happy com- 
munity. One of the most significant 
sights in the interesting old-time city, 
Bruges, is the working men and women 
handing in their savings of a Sunday 
morning to the post office clerk, in charge 
of the Belgian State Funds for Savings 
and Old Age. Sociologists in Europe 
hold that this government supervision of 
the earnings of labor furnishes just now 
one of the specially hopeful signs. It 
makes the poorest people capitalists and 
increases the spirit of independence. The 
Canadian Finance Minister reports that 
the system of Postal Savings Banks in 
that country is so satisfactory that no 
one would ever dream of suggesting 
that it be diminished in any particular. 
As a demonstration of valuable collectiv- 
ism it is there, as in Great Britain, an 
unqualified success. The last statement 
that we have seen of the savings of the 
people of Canada in all such banks is 
over $42,000,000. 


We have been requested to correct the 
statement that a boarding school at Sara- 
toga Springs, on whose extraordinary 
revival scenes we commented a few 
weeks ago, is connected with the Chris- 


tian Alliance. The Pentecostal Collegi- 
ate Institute is cared for by a new de- 
nomination which we have never yet reg- 
istered and which is but eight years old, 
and so has been started since Dr. Carroll 
rounded up the denominations for the 
Census of 1890. Its name is the Asso- 
ciation of the Pentecostal Churches of 
America, and it now has churches in ten 
States and has two foreign missions. 
The Saratoga school has a dozen in- 
structors and its catalog tells us that 
the Principal is teacher of “ Greek and 
Holiness.” “The study of Scriptural 
Holiness is required of all students in 
all courses,” and “it requires every 
officer and teacher to be entirely sancti- 
fied.” Happy school! 
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The real reason for the exclusion of 
Chinese is plainly given by Mr. Deakin, 
Attorney-General of Australia. He 
wants the Japanese as well as the Chinese 
shut out of Australia. He says: 

“T contend that the Japanese require to be 
excluded, because of their high abilities. . . 
It is not the bad qualities, but the good quali- 
ties of these alien races that make them dan- 
gerous to us. It is their inexhaustible energy, 
the power of: applying themselves to new 
tasks, their endurance, and low standard of 
living that make them such competitors.” 
That argument would justify the Chi- 
nese and Japanese in excluding us from 
their countries. Suppose that they should 
give tit for tat, what would we say? 
Probably what we once said to Japan 
through Commodore Perry. 

& 

Certainly the younger generation of 
our first families are proving themselves 
not all “ flanneled fools.” Not to speak 
of the President of the United States, 
who belongs to the bluest blood and is 
strenuous enough, there is the young 
Vanderbilt, who is inventing locomotive 
boilers and lecturing at schools of tech- 
nology. Then here, only the other day, 
was Peter Cooper Hewitt, son of the 
millionaire iron manufacturer and Con- 
gressman, Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, and 
grandson of Peter Cooper, presenting to 
the Society of Mechanical Engineers a 
new and extraordinary electric light, in 
which no film is used, but the light floods 
the whole glass tube. That kind of rich 
man will merit no Kipling sneer. 


We are not surprised at the secession 
of another of the Booth family, Mrs. 
Booth-Clibborn, with her husband, from 
the Salvation Army. She has been at 
the head of the Army in Holland, France 
and Switzerland. The tyranny of Gen- 
eral Booth has long been nearly intol- 
erable, as Ballington Booth, head of the 
American Volunteers, discovered years 
ago. 

s 

The trustees of Williams College 
could hardly have done better than to elect 
the Rev. Henry Hopkins, D.D., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., as President. He is the 
son of Williams’s most famous Presi- 
dent and a man of rare executive ability, 
His election assures a wise and success 
ful administration, 
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Who Pays? 


Tue Texas Commissioner began 1902 
by sending to all insurance companies— 
that is, we suppose, all which do business 
in Texas—circular letters, informing 
them of the forwarding of blanks for 
their annual statements and_ license 
forms. For filing an annual statement 
the charge is $20; for a certificate of au- 
thority, or for copies thereof for agents, 
the charge is a dollar each. The “an- 


nual occupation tax ” on gross premiums’ 


of fire companies is one-half per cent.; 
on gross premiums of life companies, two 
per cent.; on gross premiums of all other 
companies, one per cent. We suppose 
that many persons will consider that this 
serves the companies right, for are they 
not corporations? Texas people will be 
likely to feel especial resignation, be- 
cause Texas is not well stocked with 
companies of her own, and whatever tax 
is levied on premiums collected in Texas 
by outside corporations apparently serves 
two good ends: just so much money is 
“prevented “ from going out of the State ” 
and home taxation is lightened by so 
much. To pay one’s insurance premium 
and one’s taxes at the same time and 
with ‘the same money is a_ recurring 
dream which is to come true when mu- 
nicipalities do their own insuring ; mean- 
while, the best approximation is thought 
to be to tax the companies smartly. 
The men who view drastic insurance 
taxation with most complacency are 
usually the same men who are most in- 
dignant at extortionate rates and most 
eager to have the companies restrained 
by “anti” statutes of all proposed sorts. 
Strangely, they cannot see from cause 
to effect. They cannot—or they will not 
—understand what an insurance com- 
pany really is. They persistently believe 
—or talk and act as if they believed— 
that associated capital in the form of 
stock insurance companies can be made 
to suffer any demands and has no escape 
by flight. As for corporations which 
have no stock—which is literally true of 
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a few and in effect is true of all life in- 
surance companies—they cannot think 
this, for capital cannot be forced when 
no capital exists; it must be that they 
do not think at all! 

This is strange—very strange. It will 
be different, some day. We do not know 
how soon. 








insurance Statements. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The annual statement of the Continental 
Fire Insurance Company, of this city, shows 
as a result of the past twelve months’ busi- 
ness an increase in the following items: Gross 
assets, $960,740; net surplus, $390,788; reserve 
for insurance in force, $534,786; premiums 
written, $671,908. The total assets are now 
$11,599,011; the reserve for re-insurance in 
force is $4,806,903; there is a reserve for con- 
tingencies df $300,000, the net surplus being 
$4,901,328. The President of the Continental 
is F. C. Moore, and the Vice-President Henty 
Evans. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 


NEW YORK. 


The Home Insurance Company, of this city, 
has just published its ninety-seventh semi- 
annual statement, which is for the six months 
ended December 31st, 1901. The total assets 
are shown to be $15,255,869. The reserve pre- 
mium fund is $5,060,677; unpaid losses and 
other claims, $1,288,849, and the net surplus, 
$5,906,342, which, with the cash capital of 
$3,000,000, gives a total surplus as regards 
policyholders of $8,906,342. Compared with 
the statement of last July this shows an in- 
crease of $849,419 in assets and $304,527 in sur- 
plus. A semiannual dividend of seven per 
cent. has been declared, payable on demand. 
The President of the company is John H. 
Washburn, and the Vice-President is Elbridge 
G. Snow. 


ZETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, HART- 
FORD, CONN. 


The annual statement of the condition of the 
Etna Insurance Company, of Hartford, on the 
31st day of December, 1901, is published on 
another page of this issue. It shows total 
assets of $14,071,948, which is a gain over the 
previous year of $714,654. The gain in sur- 
plus is $351,119, the net surplus being $5,66y,- 
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070, which, with the $4,000,000 cash capital, 
gives a surplus to policyholders of $9,661,070. 
The increase in reinsurance fund and other 
liabilities during the year has been $363,535, 
and the gain in net premiums, $431,654. The 
Etna Insurance Company is known all over 
the country, having agents in all the principal 
cities, town and villages of the United States 
and Canada. During the eighty-three years of 
its business life it has paid losses aggregating 
nearly $91,000,000. The President of the com- 
pany is William B. Clark. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


The first policy issued by the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company was dated 
August 2, 1851, and from that day to this the 
business of the company has shown a steady 
and satisfactory growth. The fiftieth annual 
statement just published shows total assets at 
the close of business December 31st, 1901, 
amounting to $28,291,564, a gain during the 
year of $2,045,942, and a net surplus of $2,386,- 
140, which is an increase of $61,505. The new 
business for 1901 amounted to $20,720,944, rep- 
resented by 9,199 policies, and the number of 
policies in force at the close of the year was 
61,674, insuring $146,106,721, the last item be- 
ing an increase for the year of $0,867,708. The 
present financial condition of the company is a 
testimonial to its conservative yet progressive 
policy for the past half-century and a guarantee 
that the interests of its beneficiaries will be 
protected in the future. The President of the 
company is John A. Hall, and the Secretary is 
Henry M. Phillips. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


During the past year about thirty of the 
smaller fire insurance companies have been 
obliged to retire from business owing to the un- 
usually heavy fire losses during 1900 and 1901. 
Among the strong and well-managed concerns 
that have notwithstanding these losses in- 
creased their business is the Springfield Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company, whose annual 
statement has just appeared, and which shows 
an increase in assets of $739,263, and of rein- 
surance reserve $593,811. The total assets 
January 1, 1902, were $5,808,887, and the re- 
serve for reinsurance $2,163,584. Last July 
$500,000 was transferred from surplus to capital 
account, the capital stock now being $2,000,000 
instead of $1,500,000. This is the principal rea- 
son for the decrease-in net surplus, which is 
now $1,287,195. The volume of business for 
the year 1901 was by far the largest in the his- 
tory of the company, and the stockholders are 
to be congratulated upon the splendid showing 
made. The President of the company is A. 
W. Damon. 
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Pebbles 


Wuoever is Mayor New York City is 
rotten.—Atchison Globe. 


....This country has 199,370 miles of rail- 
way, or vice versa.—The Detroit News. 


...-Ever buy anything from an “ agent” 
that you really needed?—Atchison Globe. 


....Officer: “Is your brother, who was so 
deaf, any better?” Bridget: “Sure; he'll be 
all right in the morning.” “ You don’t say 
so.” “Yes; he was arrested yesterday, and 
he gets his hearin’ in the morning.”—Denver 
Republican. 


A good bishop once lost his see, 
To an oculist straightway went he; 
“Good sir,” said the bishop, 
“ Pray have you in this shop 
Something neat in stained-glasses for me?” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


.... Assistant: “ Why were you late to your 
last conference, Mr. Baskinson?” Baskin- 
son: “I overslept, sir.” Assistant (with 
ghoulish glee): “Overslept! Allow me to 
inform you that your conference was set for 
1.30.” Baskinson: “ Yes, sir, but I had a phi- 
losophy lecture at 12.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


....When the day came for taking the col- 
lection in the Sunday-school, the children were 
asked if they remembered any texts appro- 
priate to the occasion. A little boy held up his 
hand, and repeated, “‘ The fool and his money 
are soon parted.”—Christian Advocate. 


...-It happened im the County Clerk’s office. 
“I want a lottery ticket,” he said. “ Certain- 
ly,” replied the polite clerk. He knew a thing 
or two, did the clerk. A little thing like an 
old joke could not disturb him. “ We don’t 
call ’em lottery tickets, but, of course, they are 
much the same thing.” Then he filled out the 
marriage license and collected $3.—Chicago 
Post. 

AN EXAMINATION IN HISTORY. 

....I. Give a brief outline of Frankish his- 
tory. Did Charles Martel personally conduct 
Tours? Was Pippin an apple of discord 
among the Franks? 2. Who was Constantine? 
Constantius? Cornstarch? Tell something 
about Geiseric’s brother, Goldbric? Was 
Rome captured by Paregoric? Who was Can- 
dlestic? 3. Compare the careers of Stilicho 
and Bilighote. 4. Was Mohammed a Buffalo? 
Who was Ali? Was he the person known af- 
ter death as Paradise Ali? 5. Were any coon 
songs written in Medinah? Who wrote the 
Mohammedan hymn, “Islam, lam, lam?” 6. 
During the persecutions of Diocletian, howlong 
did it take an early Christian to become a late 
one? 7. In history, which of a Roman’s ears 
is known as the Roman frontier?—Harvard 
Lampoon. 
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Control of Atlantic Freight 


StnceE the purchase of the Leyland 
steamship line by Mr. Morgan there 
have been persistent rumors of an im- 
pending consolidation of the leading 
American and English steamship com- 
panies engaged in the transatlantic trade. 
Such a consolidation, or a traffic alli- 
ance, based upon community of interest, 
now seems near at hand. Mr. Ismay, 
Mr. Graves, Mr. Pirrie and others 
prominent in the management of the 
White Star and Leyland lines, accom- 
panied by expert counsel, have sailed for 
this country, and will arrive at New 
York before the end of this week. While 
no authoritative statement as to the pur- 
pose of their visit has been published, 
many believe that there is to be com- 
pleted an agreement or alliance by which 
the freight interests of the Atlantic 
Transport, American, Leyland and Red 
Star lines will virtually be pooled under 
one head with those of the White Star— 
and possibly those of the Cunard, Wil- 
son and other English lines. 

The interests in this country that 
would be directly concerned in such an 
agreement are not only the steamship 
lines mentioned, but also the great rail- 
way systems recently associated by com- 
munity of influence and ownership, and 
the Steel Corporation ; because the power 
of a few great capitalists now controls 
the management of the railways, the 
Corporation, and the American trans- 
atlantic freight lines. It appears to be 
the purpose of these capitalists to add 
control of Atlantic freight rates to their 
control of the railways and the Corpora- 
tion. After this has been accomplished 
freight from all inland points can be 
billed through to Europe at such a price, 
or with such an apportionment of the 
land and the sea charges, that steamships 
outside of the alliance will find it im- 
possible to compete profitably. Great ad- 
vantage can at the same time be given 
to the Steel Corporation with respect to 
competition in Europe and at home. It 
is a great project, and the expected de- 
velopment of it will be awaited with 
much interest. Our capitalists, who are 
said to be promoting it, may have to 
reckon with some competition in Canada, 
where a similar alliance has recently 
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been made between the railways and ex- 
isting or projected steamship lines using 
Quebec as their port, the purpose of this 
alliance being to provide for billing 
freight through advantageously to Eng- 
land and the Continent from Chicago, 
Duluth, Milwaukee and other points. 


5 


THE shipments of fruit from South- 
ern California during the present season 
will be about 20,000 cars, against 24,500 
last season. 

....Louis W. Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, and Rich- 
ard A. McCurdy, of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, have been elected 
Trustees of the Atlantic Trust Company. 


....Our tariff differences with Russia 
do not seem to have stopped the ship- 
ment of farm machinery to that country. 
The British steamship “Othello” is 
loading a cargo of 5,000 tons of such 
machinery (mostly reapers and binders) 
at Philadelphia for Russia, and the 
“ Alecto ” will follow her with 5,000 tons 
of similar freight. 


. ... New issues of loans and securities 
in London during 1901 amounted to 
£159,000,000, against £165,000,000 in 
1900, and £133,000,000 in 1899. But 
last year’s total included £72,000,000 in 
new Government bonds, and there was 
£48,000,000 of such bonds in 1900, while 
there were no Government issues in 1899. 

....The little book of “ Statistical 
Tables ” published annually, for gratui- 
tous distribution, by Spencer, Trask & 
Co., of 27 Pine Street, has always been 
a marvel of condensation, wise selection 
and convenient classification. For this 
year’s edition, now at hand, there has 
been careful revision of the very useful 
tables of statistics concerning railroad 
shares, bonds, earnings, etc., with an en- 
largement of the fecord of industrial 
companies and their securities. The 
bond table is remarkably complete as well 
as compact, and will be valued by in- 
vestors. 


...-Dividends announced: 


Audit Co. (preferred and common), payable 
Jan. 23d. 

Continental Insurance Co. (semi-annual), 
12% per cent., payable on demand. 

Phenix Insurance Co. of Brooklyn (semi- 
annual), 5 per cent., payable on demand, 
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Pains in the Back 


Are symptoms of a weak, torpid or stagnant condi- 
tion of the kidneys or liver, and are a-warning it is 
extremely hazardous to neglect, so important is a 
healthy action of these organs. 

They are commonly attended by loss of energy, 
lack of courage, and sometimes by gloomy forebod- 
ing and despondency. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure kidney and liver troubles, relieve the back 
and build up the whole system. 











it is always well to re- 

member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 


is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 


When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 























VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock 


Exchanges. 
Deposit ftsat cives and interest allowed on balances subject to’ 
rafts a 
All securiti sted at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia gna 
Baltimore Stock Exchan borght and sold on 
ig Pei Municipal and lroad mds on hand for immediate 
very. 


NASSAU & PINE STS, N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 


SOZODONT 


4 PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE FOR THE 


TEETH «> BREATH 


25° 
EACH 


SOZODONT 
TOOTH POWDER 


HALL & RUCKEL, New Yor« 











An overworked brain disturbs the digestive 
functions, and bad digestion brings innumerable ills. 
Dr. D. Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge sets the brain and 
digestion right.— Adz, 


A @Sure Oure for Santee, 
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Hundreds of cases pronounced to be Consump- 
tion have been cured by Dr. D. Jayne’s Expec- 
torant.—4dv, 





za Christian Cleanliness 


Why do you 


in your én home? Would you like to know where Individual Com 
—@ used? 


a custom at the communion table which oe would not tolerate 


munion Cups are 


Send for our free tb sh tt tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Box MN, Rochester, N. ¥. 





ESTERBROOW'S 223 —aa= 
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ender and Brown-red. The Sox ha stor 10c. 
All ‘or 20c., postpaid. 
= 4 GUE ay Flower and 
pages, profusely pe, Plana an colored Sinton FRE 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.¥. 


WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, EIC. _ 


r. Cate’s Lakewood Senaieniom. 


Dr. rest and recuperation. Electricity and Massage, 
Turkish, Roman, Sulphur, Pine, Electro-thermal, and other 
bath . First-class Table. rah Sun Parlor. Every room 
bright and cheerful. Dosee wa e — treatment. 

CATE, M. D., 
Lakewood, N. J. 


GUARG ABROAD UN A BIL YULS THIF 
Send for“ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE inv LIVERPOOL, 


regularly. lst Cabte. $40, 8: ward a 
Immense new steamers ‘ im fredian. mt fe 15th ; Bs 

© Cestrian,” Feb. 2th ; ‘*Caledo 

London Jan. 16th; “ Kingstonian, * to London Jan. 24th, 


F. 0 HOUGHTON & CO, Gen’! Agents, l15 State St., Boston. 


BERMUDA. 
The Ideal Winter Resort. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL.. 


Open from December to ot: uA commodates 200 guests. 
For termes, etc., address HOW KE, Ly wg Bonmeda. 
reulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 














The Standard ef Excellence—5Sth Year. 


Gaze’s Tours 


EGYPT, HOLY LAND 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY 


76 DAYS, $620 93 DAYS, $740 


104 DAYS, $850 122 DAYS, $975 
Personally Conguates Throughout, inctatieg all 
Necessary Expenses. Programmes F 


HENRY GAZE 2 SONS, 
us eens New York. 2% 80.C 8t., Chieag 
AMS, 8 Agt., 1421 Filbert tak Fbi.soelphia, Pa. 
W. i. ADAES, Agt., %1 Washington 8t., Boston. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service 

and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 











The 
Lakewood 
Hotel 


Southern 
New 
Jersey 











THE LEADING HOTEL OF LAKEWOOD. 
LAKEWOOD, in the heart of « balsamic forest of 


means of Hydrotherapy and electricity of 
any Sri. in the well ws 


JAS. N. BERRY, Manaeer. 


THE SHOREHAM 


Corner H and Fifteenth Streets 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


<8 ag 8 is cunsyeted on both the American and 
located in the center of the most fashion- 











has all of 
modern architecture, electric lighting, cunptten by a t and 
a —— service, all rvoms heated, and is absolutely ‘areproof 


n pom, and from $4.50 cuties 
day ms with bath and 
consisting of ae, bed- Ee or two or more bed-rooms wi 
bath connected 

The SHOREHAM is is famous for the excellence of its cuisine. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, -_ - 


FINANCIAL © 
5% 


FARM, MORTGAGES 
5/7 write Td, Varland, Butfaie Contents. 

BY): OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
ny Raggy ast br YoaTs have placed over $000; 

The Conservative 

INVESTOR sezees 
profitable investment than that presented 


"First Mortgage Loans 


on thé most prosperous farm tands in Missouri. 12 years’ 
over 6,000 ro 0.000, nally negotiate! loans representing 
over ons oS Ican probably 

own section if you write me. 


wm. R. ‘COMPTON, 4 Wardell Bld’g, dae Me. 


Proprietor 











Business : Men, for 9 iam 
Om: on Send for pamp! hiet, “ 
About 0 
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to 6% Interest. We have sold 
our mortgages for 22 years 
without loss to any pur- 
chaser. We now offer choice first 
mortgages in the fertile and 
well-watered Black-Waxy belt of 
Texas and contiguous territory 
of Oklahoma. 


LOANS GUARANTEED 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa 
SIDNEY BE. MORSE 
seo Nassau Street, New York 





1875— —1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 


28th YEAR. 





OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
John Hancock Bidg.. Boston. Cnamber of Commerce, Chicago, 
Home Office established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


$40,000. 5 por cont. Bonds 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS, 








IF THE GOVERNMENT STANDS 
The above bonds will be quickly sold to the first 


cectneet EEKINS., © COMPANY wrence, Kan. 
Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and get 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. M. GayRAn- 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


WATER AND LIGHT BOND d 
5% % to 8% o dividend ying stocks a si alty. 
Highest heat re exa for list. 
Sts STRAHORN, Spekane, Wash. 














BLACK AND RICH 


Is the Way Postum Coffee Should Be. 


A liquid food that will help a person break a bad 
habit is worth knowing of. The president of one 
of the State associations of the W. OC. U., who 
naturally does not want her name given, writes as 
follows: “ Whenever I was obli; to go without 
coffee for breakfast a dull, distracting headache 
would come on before noon. I discovered that, in 
reality, the nerves were crying out for their ac- 
customed stimulant. 

At evening dinner I had been taught by ex- 
perience that I must refrain from coffee or pass a 
sleepless night. In the summer of 1900, while 
visiting a physician and his wife, I was served 
with a most excellent coffee at their dainty and 
elegant table and, upon inquiry, discov: that 
this charming beverage was Postum Food Coffee, 
and that the “tamily had been greatly benefited by 
leaving off coffee and using Postum. 

I was so in love with it, and so pleased with the 
glimpse of freedom from my one bon of habit 
and so thoroughly convinced that I ought to break 
with my captor, that upon my return home I at 
once began the use of Postum Food Coffee and have 
continued it ever since, now more than a year. 

I don’t know what sick headache is now, and 
my nerves are steady and I sleep sound, generally 
eight hours regularly. I used to become bilious 
frequently and require physic; now seldom ever 
have that.experience. 

I have learned that long boiling is enone | 
essential to furnish Postum. That makes 
clear, black and rich as any Mocha and Java blend. 
Please withhold my name, but sian may use 
letter for the good it may do.” , 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
OF NEARLY 12 YEARS 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
¢ GOLD BONDS 6% 


On ey ee ee cent. per an- 


num interest, and pal in ten 
payments withenkiieang interest, “Saar 


words, on a hundred deine bond 
WE PAY 
$3 Interest and $10 Principal 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issned 
in amounts of $100 $200; $300 al — 00, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons or Princi 

made payable os haa scloal 

any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many boné- 
holders and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
Room 244, POTTER BLDG, NEW YORK. 
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NOT A DOLLAR LOST IN 22 YEARS. 


t this off for 2% years, 
AND'Gs CLEAN OF TAXES and a all expenses, and Lave a SS 
$ secured by Fl ST MORTGAG Gs oo 

HF, 4-4 ited in 


loan or more, loca’ the 
best farming distri -ts of this a Can refer you to big East- 


ern Tpeyrance Companies, wae one oy my services in this capac- 
~~ te investigate securities personally. 
itustrate. booklet and list ¢ of loans free. 
BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY, 
5 Main St, Unteaville, Missouri, 


a 
DIVIDENDS 


Office of the PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 20, 1902. 
9ist DIVIDEND. 

THe Boarp or Directors have this day declared the semi- 
annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. (54). x ble on demand at 
their branch office, No. 47 a Street, New York City, to stock - 
holders of record on this date 


WILLIAM A. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Preferred and. Common” stocks ‘of the Company payable, Jat 

mmon 7) e Com '. able - 

uary 23, 1902, to socpores of record 0: date ~ 
F. > (CHA EDSON, Assistant Treasurer, 








New York, January "it 


NEW YORK SECURITY AND TRUST CO. 
46 WALL STREET, NEW YORE CITY. 
The Board of Trustees of this Com have this day declared 
& quarterly dividead of FIVE (5) PER ‘CENT, upon the capital 
stock of t e company, payable February ist, 1902, to the stock- 
holders of record atthe closing of the transter books on January 


t oJ 
L. CARROLL . lo 
January 6, 1902. ROOT, Secretary. 








LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. CU. 


om Board of Directors of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
mapeny sak tais ro 4 declared a dividend of Two AND ONE HALF 
Coane payabie on and after February 10th, proximo 
to such us shalt be registered stockholders of the Company ats 
P.M +-3 January 2th, 1902. 
‘The st ck tgnnater s books will close esr. M. on the 24th instant, 
and reopen at 1” A, M. on February 10th, 1902. 


AUGUST BELMONT, Chairman. 
New Y¥ ork, January 10th, 1902. 


ELECTIONS 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, January 15th, 1902. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank, 
held at the banking room on ——- 14th, 1902, the follow- 
ing named gentlemen were elected irectors for the ensuing 


year: 
William A. Wheelock, 
Edwin Langdon, 
ae con 


John A, 
Henry ‘packs William M. Woods, 
John P, Munn. 


For Inspectors of Election: 

Ralph L. Cutter, Charles A Hoyt, Frank A. Munsey. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board, Mr. Edwin Langdon 

was unanimously re-elected President, and Mr. William M. 
Woods Vice-President. 











eouey Sampson, 
Louis F. Dommerich, 

Jacob 8. Bernheimer, 

Frank Jay Gould 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 


January 14th, 1902. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the National 
Park Bank, held this day at its banking house, 214 Broad- 
way, the following were elected Directors for the ensuing 
year: 
Joseph T. Moore, August Belmont, 
Stuyvesant Fish, Richard Delafield, 
George 8S. Hart, Francis R. Appleton, 
Charles Sternbach, John Jacob Astor, 
Charles Gorieee, George 8, Hickok, 
Edward C. Hoy George Fred’k Vietor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, Hermann Oelrichs, 
Albert H. Wi 
and as Inspectors of Election, Willia ay ’D. Baldwin, Charles 
L. Hadley and Frederic P. Moore. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board, Mr. Richard Dela- 
field was elected President, and Messrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
Albert H. re and Gilbert G. Thorne were elected Vice- 


Presidents, unan i. 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 








THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New Yor wh tape gt 16th, 1902. 


At the annual meeting of Stockho this Bank, held 
January 14th, 1902, the Sabewing seme? gentlemen were 
unanimously re-elected Directo: 


J. Edward Simmons, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Charles Stewart 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day Mr- 
J. Edward Simmons was unanimously President; 
and Mr. James G. Cannon was unanimously re-elected Vice- 
President. 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 


New York, January 14th, 1902. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this bank 
held bo day. the os named gentlemen were duly 
elected Directors for the ensuing year: 

Hent 6, Hulbe tert tng gg 

enry C. 
Henry R. Ickelhe Randolph w. Townsend, 
Edward H. Perkins, e. ., Edward Townsend, 
Edward A. Price, Edward Van Volkenburgh. 
James R. Plum, Antony Wallach. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, Mr. 
Edward H. Perkins, Jr., was unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Russell Sage was unanimously re-elected Vice- 
President. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 


New York, January, 15th oo 
of the stockholders of this ba’ 


At the annual meetin; 
the following named pat me 


held January 14th, 1 
were elected as Directors: 


Chas. F. Mattlage, Henry K r, 

John W. Castree, Daniel P. Morse, 

Chas. H, Fancher, Wm. H. Barnard, 

. H. B. Totten, William C, Demorest, 
Sam’l B. Downez, William Ziegler, 
8. 5 Hampden E. Tener, Jr., 
John W. Nix, Samuel Crooks, 
Samuel 8. Conover. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this , Mr. 


Charles H. Fancher was re-elected President, Mr. Charles 

F. Mattlage was re-elected Vice-President, and Mr. Samuel 

8S. Conover was elected hina se all unanimously. 
WERNER, Cashier. 





MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 


New York, January 14th, 1902. 
At the annual meeting of the shareholders of this bank, 
held this day, the following named gentlemen were duly 
elected Directors for the ensuing year—viz.: 
John E. Borne, Augustus G. Paine, 
William ©. Browning, George H. Sargent 
Courtland E. Hastings, William Skinner, Jr., 


Yale Kneeland, Eben B. Thomas, 
— Lehman, Isaac Wallach, 

th M Milliken” James M. Wentz, 
James BE. Nic Richard H, Williams, 


Proderick B. Pi me 8 


Subsequently, at a meeting of the Board of Directors, Mr. 


Frederick B, Schenck was unanimo re-elected President. 
J Vv. LOTT, hier. 





THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
At the annual meet of the stockholders of this bank, 


held January 14th, 1 the following named gentlemen 
were elected Directors for the ensuing year: 


James W. Alexander, George J. Gould, 

H. M, Alexander, Thomas H. Hubbard, 
Charles T. Barney, James H. de, 

Cc. rd Blair, Brayton Ives, 

J. M. Ceballos, Otto H. Kahn, 


Luther Koeuntze, 
John Howard Latham, 
David H. Moffat, 
James H. Parker, 
id, Valentine P. Snyder, 
Sidney F. Tyler. 

At the meeting of the Benet of Directors of this bank, 
held January 15th, 1902, Mr. Valentine P. Snyder was 

unanimously re-elected President, and Messrs. James W. 

Alexander and W. L. Moyer beet ay SMITH, 


HEN 
Cashier and Secretary of Board “of Directors. 


Wm. N. Coler, Jr., 
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EAST RIVER ic, OM BANK. 


Pig = January 14th, 1902. 
At the annual election, held his day, the following named 
gentlemen were duly elected Directors of this bank for the 
ang 


les Banks, 
d Jenkins, 
pevia Banal ” . 


At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, Ray- 
mond Jenkins was unanimously re-elected President, and 
David Banks, Vice-President, for Pig ones ear. 





NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK. 


New York, January 15th, 
At the annual meet: of the stockholders of this beak 

held on.the 14th inst., following named sagen eae were 
duly coed Directors “i the ensuing og 


Miles M. O’Brien, 
Rickard Be B. trelly, 


Charles W. Morse, 
T. Albeus Adams, Anderson Fowler, 
William B, Putney, William Ballin, 


Abraham Stern, 


oy 
Horace F. Hutchinson, B. King, H. F. Morse, 
were elected Inspectors of the next — election. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board Directors, Mr. 
Miles O’Brien, Mr. Charles W. Morse — Mr. T. Albeus 
a - were re-elected President and Vice-Presidents re- 

tively, all unanimously. 
trictly a Commercial ant he Bank. 
. DAY, Cashier. 





RIVERSIDE BANK. 


New York, January 14th, 1902. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of t bank 
held this day, the following named gentlemen were elected 
Directors for the ensuing year: 
George W. Plunkitt, 


John Reisenweber, 
Daniel Seymour, 

Charles N. Taintor, 
Warner M. Van Norden, 
Inspectors of Election. 

Frederick G. Sutton, Alexander Brown, Jr., 
Norman Fa ag 
. BIZALLION, Cashier. 


INSURANCE 


acon, 
we ©. Pyelen 
. F. Holly, 











1851 120 
THE : 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Jan. Ist, 1901 - $26. $-245.6 


TIES 0:9 
Cee ee 25% 324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


The Century’s™ Progress 


has been very marked in Life Insurance. 





Policies 
have become so many and so wisely adapted to 
varying conditions that there is no man and no 
case where they do not fit. Are you quite certain 
Write to the METRo- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 


YORK and investigate its plans. 


none of them fits yours? 





} | 

Ve 

‘The daintiest 
last, to make the 
end most sweet.’’ 


— Shakespeare. 


\ 


memories 


serve 
NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 
. for 
dessert 
Made in many flavors. 


Sold only in sealed tins. 


Nationa Biscuit 
CoMPANY. 




















6hAe Berkshire Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, - - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
The definite surrender values in cash, or paid-w 
a ye? by the Massachusetts on- 
in accordance with which ali policies of the 
condition of 


SHIRE are issued, the solid financial the co: A 
its large its handsome dividends, its “itberal I polities, A 
all legitimate cl make thé 


B le co! for the holder 
and the agent. For circulars oud rates ativan 7 0 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
Cor. Murray Street, New York. 


7. H, ROBINSON, - - - General Agent. 
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F You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 


Handling Real Estate |i 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 
_ Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars, 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


M.B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
B. ALLEN, - _Second Vice-President 

7 PIERCE, ~ - —-— = Secretary 

i - re 

. F. MI DDLEBROOK, - retary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-ffrst 
Annual Statement. 


“Jook Secretary 








TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901....$2,477,069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1901, $30,924,972.41 
Liabilities - - 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


CASH ———— id u = licies. 
Every poli ey has has endorsed The 2 th e cash surrender and paid 


values to Shieh ine ++} is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts St atute. 
te, rates, ay values for any age sent on application to 


the Coe ae roa 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. eee thins: 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y . 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1901, 
$17,775,032.80 
15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


C8 ees aaa perry oie, 208 quae 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
‘ €C W ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
BE. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, = = = NEW YORK, 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1901, 


Capital Stock, all cash 
te-Insurance eet # 


$4,851,759 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, rate mee 





Trance 
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“THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA.” — 
Statement of the Condition of the 


ALTNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON THE 31ST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1901. 





Cash Capital oeeee * $4,000,000.00 7 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire)... . 3,526,043.41 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) 113,936.30 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 445,501.38 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) 110,052.36 
Other Claims 215,344-35 
Net Surplus 5,661,070.57 





Total Assets $14,071,948.37 
Surplus as to Policy Holders $9,661,070.57 








LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-THREE YEARS: 


$90,931,965.386 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. E. O. WEEKS, Vice-Pres’t. 


A. C. ADAIIS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. 


WESTERN BRANCH, KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. { General Agents. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. { W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, Fas patos & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 








General Agents. 
{ CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle Street. 
INLAND MARINE | NEW YORK, 52 William Street. 
DEPARTMENT. } BOSTON, 95 Kilby Street. 
| PHILADELPHIA, 229 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canada. 
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Williamsburgh City 
Fire Insurance Co. 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks and Offices - - $18,964 62 
Real Estate ne om - - 688,000 00 
StocksandBonds - - - - 1,151,850 00 
Bonds and Mortgages - - - - 258,450 00 
LoansonCall - - - - - - 25,000 00 
Premiums in Course of Collection - 128,386 56 
Interest Due and Accrued - ~- ’ . 9,874 76 
Rents Accrued and Other Items - - 8,974 65 


$2,234,020 59 
LIABILITIES. 


CapitalStock - - . > = 
Reserve for Losses Unpaid, Taxes, Gonadetnn 
and allother Liabilities - - - - ~- 10,80058 
Re-insurance Reserve . - . - - = 690,786 99 
Surplus- - - - - - - 4,587,933 07 


$2,234,020 59 





$250,000 00 








BOOK WALUE OF STOCK, $575 17 





BROOKLYN. Jenmery 10, 1902.—Ninety-first Dividend—' 
Board of Directors have this day doused a ny | 
Dividend of 12 per cent., payable on demand. 


MARSHALL 8. DERIGGS, President. 
F. H. WAY, Secretary. 


W.H. BROWN, 
B. W. LYON, | Assistant Secretaries. 
F. H. DOUGLASS, General Agent. 





—_—— THE —— 1902 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, - - President. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres, Chem, Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, ... <a - Builder 
res, Importers’ and 
E, H. PERKINS, Je, . . -{ "hades" ~ why 
JAMES R. PLUM, Leather 
Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,000,00 
$40,000,000 


Assets over . - - 
Insurance in Force, over 





ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


Y January 1901. 
Se CE ey ee too Come 


Premiums marked of from ist January, 100 
or a 


ay “= 
$346,028.89 
at ie nt trine the yer 


duringtheyear 23,833.36 $369,862:25 
—— 





mated and 
in ane Delt 101,744.26 


nea 4 
. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 








The Company has the following 
and State of New 
bee Benen Romced nd special deposits 
a) 
ond Trost Com MPANY........s000 1,693,805 


1,747 ,873.59 
1,156,783.60 


COUNEFICS. .......e0eseee00 eeeereee 9 818.81 
Cash in Bank......seceseecccecescesceesers 183,434. 
Amount, ......---++++-- $10,814,740.68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of pi ofits 

will L — ig the ey anh of Feb their next. representatives, 
ae bh of February n 

onrhe o utstandin certificates of the issue <4 f 1895 will be redeem 
and paid to the holders areas or their Tegal Fepresensetives. 

and after y, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
fra rost thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time fridend of nd of ants pero = is declared on the net earned 

e' fan, 

miums of the Com for the year ending Sist Deceinber, i900, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday the 


seventh of 
By order Magnex” J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


babi 


Gustav Amsinck. liam E. Dod; 
francis M. Bacon, Cornelius Elde 
Vernon H. Brown. Ewald Fleitm: 
Waldron P. Brown, 

Boul 








e Fo Anaon W. Ha 
Sk os ‘Sane John D. Hewlett, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F, A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIOS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO, P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


——— 


f) ISAACTHAMPSONS FYF Nia 


ab. 
William OC. Sturges. 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COPIPANY 


I 849 ° Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. I QO2 ° 


Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1902. 
CASH CAPITAL - - $2,000,000. 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items $431,073.97 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of 
‘Transmission 643,336.02 


Rents and Accrued Interest 42,287.44 
Real Estate Unincumbered 222,325.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 664,460.00 
Loans on Collateral Security 21,875.00 
Bank Stocks Market Value 668,990.00 
Railroad Stock - € 2,2567,900.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks - 717,000.00 
Railroad Bonds 289,150.00 
United States Bonds 783,000.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds . 73,000.00 


TOTAL ASSETS $5,898,887.43 


LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK $2,.000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance 2,163,684.46 
Reserve for all unsettled Claims 448,107.70 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $4,611,692.15 
NET SURPLUS *1,287,195.28 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 3,287,195.28 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $28,949,377.06 


*Note.—In July. 1901, $500,000 was transferred from Surplus to Capital Account, increasing the Capital from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000. ae pt al 


A. W. DAMON, PRESIDENT. - W. J. MACKAY, Sec’y. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, VicE-PREs’T. F. H. WILLIAMS, TREAs. 























Western Department, Chicago, Illinois. 
A. J. HARDING, MANAGER. 


A. F. DEAN, Ass’r MANAGER. W. A. BLODGETT, 2p Ass’T MANAGER. 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, MANAGER. GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’T MANAGER. 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 
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JOHN A. HALL, Prest. HENRY S. LEE, Vice-Prest. H. M. PHILLIPS, Secy- 


FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, [IASS. 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 33, 1901. 


; RECEIPTS IN 1903. 
Premiums, : F ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 3 : ° 3 ' : : $5, 253,444- 7 
Interest and rents, . s . ‘ : f ‘ ‘ ‘ : : j ‘ ,164,792.67 
Profit and loss, ; ; : ‘ ; ; : : ; ? : : 4 5,496.59 | 


Total secelpte, a . . «+ + 96,423,734 95 


DISBURSEMENTS IN 1905. 

Death claims (less $101,060 re-insurance), ‘ . $2,708,219.15 
Payments on death claims payable in installments, . . : : ° 18,187 50 
Matured endowments, ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ ° 289, 932 oo 
Surplus returned to policyholders i in dividends, : ; ° ° . - *741,738.68 
Surrendered and canceled policies, . ; , > ; Pe . 400,847.98 
Total payments to welleybehien, : $3,151,925 31 

Commissions, salaries, licenses and state fees, medical examinations, printing and 
advertising, postage and miscellaneous expenses, ‘ . . 1,040,421.26 
Taxes on real estate, reserves, premiums, and war revenue tax, . : . : 87,894.00 
Expenses on real estate, . ; ‘ - ; a . P ‘ Rx4 13,865.09 
Reinsurance, - 0 « * “Ste bs eo Ae 
Premiums on securities purchased, : ‘ : : ° ‘ . ; . 47,846 18 


Total disbursements, . ‘ ; - ‘ > ° P j ¢ $4,445,670 80 
* Not including $82,928, dividends left with the Company to accumulate, which amount is charged in Mabilities. 


ASSETS (MARKET VALUE). 

First mortgage loans on real estate (value of property mortgaged $34,507,885, fire 

insurance as additional collateral $10,350,008), . $12,041,266. 28 
Loans secured by assignment of aia s — (Reserve value of — 

assigned, $4,390,710),. . -  2,497,536.00 
Massachusetts State Bonds, . . : ‘ . ‘ . r 100,000, 00 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds, e J ; ‘ 928,410 00 
Masonic Hall Ass’n, oo Mass. » Ist mortgage bonds, . whe a 70,000 0O 
Railroad bonds, . ss je 
Railroad and other stocks, eu % ae aoe a, ie a 540, 386 50 
Bank Stocks, ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 19,500.00 
Real estate (ledger value), including home office building, ‘ ‘ : . 388,635.07 
Premium notes on policies in force, . : . . . 715,163.13 
Deferred premiums (reserve charged in liabilities), Net, Ps A 472,202. 43 
Premiums in course of collection (reserve charged in liabilities), Net : ; 231,557.81 
Interest and rents due and accrued (due $5,825.02; accrued but not due 

$399,759.24), . ee een ea a 405,584.26 
Cash on hand and in banks, p . " . ° m Z ; ‘ 314,120.40 

Total assets, . ‘ ; F . : m . a : > $28, 291,564.38 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, Actuaries’ 4%; business of 1901, American 314%, i $25,399,432.00 

Reported death losses, and matured endowments in process of adjustment, 

Balance of installment policy death claims not yet due, ° ; 

Unpaid dividends due and to become due, ° ° P : ° e 211,740.42 

Premiums collected but not yet due. ‘ ‘ F ; . 4 . 16,677.17 
Total liabilities, . ‘ “ . . ° ; 7 . 25,905,423.85 
Surplus, December 31, 1901. = . . : ; : ; ‘ $2, 386, 140, 53 








Number of policies issued in 1901, 9,199 insuring, $20,720,944.00 
Number of policies in force December 31, ‘rt 61 674 insuring (including 
reversionary additions), . $146,306,723.00 


GAIN IN INSURANCE IN FORCE FOR THE YEAR 1905, : $9,867,798.00 





NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Bidg., 71 Broadway. GEORGE J. WRIGHT, Manager. 














